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Two for the money... 


Volunteers on CCS directed fund raising campaigns “work in pairs.” Before 
approaching prospects, they are trained in campaign procedures and salesmanship. 
Considerable emphasis is given to the proper approach to insure the solicitation 
will be efficient ... dignified ...devoid of pressure. CCS training techniques have 
converted even the most improbable volunteers into highly successful “salesmen” 
for their institution or parish. For final insurance, CCS follows the advice of the 
old adage “two heads are better than one’”— by sending two for the money. 


Just a part of “The CCS Way”— Unquestionably the Finest in Fund Raising. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising and: Public Relations 


International Headquarters: Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N.Y. ¢ OXford 5-1175 
Buffalo, N.Y., 8639 Main St., Williamsville 
Chicago, Ill., 55 E. Washington St. 

Nutley, N. J., 384 Franklin Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 507 Liberty Ave. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 4034 Coronado PI. 
San Francisco, Calif., 2107 Van Ness Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 526 First Ave. N. 

St. Louis, Mo., 3926 Lindell Blvd. 
Montreal, P.Q., Laurentien Hotel 


Member of the American Association of Fund Raising Counsel. 
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PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: 

A CASE STUDY APPROACH 

James F. Adams, Temple University 
Twenty-seven cases representing unique, highly 
challenging problems in education, vocational, and 
personal counseling. December, 1961 


REORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, Third Edition 

Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty, University 
School Center for School Experimentation, The 
Ohio State University 

A functional examination of curriculum develop- 
ment in the American secondary school, empha- 
sizing the learning process and current goals of 
education. April, 1962 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

Revised Edition 

Glenn Blair, Stewart Jones, and Ray Simpson, 
University of Illinois 

Features the latest information on teaching 
machines, feedback, “brainstorming”, creative 
thinking, and discovery and learning. Detailed case 
studies, classroom problems and other illustrative 
material for the prospective teacher have been 
expanded. February, 1962 


LEARNING TO TEACH 

IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

William Carter, the late Margaret C. McKim, and 
the late Carl W. Hansen, University of Cincinnati 
Emphasis on professional solutions based on sound 
principles . . . challenging study questions . 
many examples of actual classroom practice . . 
an invaluable aid for all beginning secondary 
school teachers. March, 1962 


ADMINISTERING THE 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

William B. Castetter, University of Pennsylvania 
Detailed discussions cover the nature and scope 
of personnel function, social change and its impli- 
cations for personnel administration, problems 
created by individual and organizational require- 
ments, and the maintenance and improvement of 
service. February, 1962 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


Second Edition 

Harry G. Good, The Ohio State University 

A comprehensive coverage of American education, 
emphasizing the twentieth century . . . up-to-date 
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material on The National Defense Education Act 
and the Supreme Court desegregation decision. . 
new information on teaching machines, language 
laboratories, and television. April, 1962 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


H. Frederick Kilander, School of Education, New 
York University 
Content, methods, materials, and evaluation pro- 
cedures for health education in grades one through 
twelve, with a concluding discussion of health 
education at college and adult levels. 

February, 1962 


FOLK DANCING: A TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION GROUPS 
Richard G. Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Comprehensive handbook containing accurate, 
easy-to-follow descriptions of 110 popular folk 
dances from the United States and thirty foreign 
nations . . . measure-for-measure analysis of step 
action plus effective teaching guides and methods. 
February, 1962 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Victor H. Noll and Rachel P. Noll, 
Michigan State University 

Articles which incorporate the latest research find- 
ings on growth and development, learning, mea- 
surement, mental hygiene, and the science of 
educational psychology . . . alternate points of 
view on major topics . . . extensive, cross-refer- 
enced tables. April, 1962 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 

H. Orville Nordberg, James M. Bradfield, and 
William C. Odell, Sacramento State College 
Thorough examination of purposes, problems and 
methods of secondary school teaching .. . enlight- 
ening illustrations of modern school facilities em- 
ploying team teaching, television, and audic- 
visual centers. March, 1962 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION 
Robert L. Pounds and Robert L. Garretson, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 

A provocative analysis of the ways in which the 
educational system relates to the nature of Ameri- 
can democracy ... technical terms clearly defined 
and illustrated .. . recommendations for appropri- 
ate films accompany each chapter. April, 1962 
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FUND RAISING, in general, is complicated and time- 
consuming, demanding an inordinate attention to 
detail and pre-arranged schedules, but educational 
fund raising is in a class by itself. It is probably the 
most complex, and is certainly the most exacting, 
type of appeal which can be initiated. 

Private secondary school appeals are difficult © 
because the financial potential is so often limited. 
Beyond the present and past parent bodies and a | 
sometimes enthused but oftentimes unorganized ~ 
alumni body, is the no-man’s land of the parochial 
structures and the diocesan contacts. In many in- 
stances, these are either unavailable as organized 
sources of support, or else depleted as such sources 
due to regional and/or parochial appeals. 

On the college and university level, however, 
these normal problems of limited potential take on a 
new and forbidding stature and unless the assigned 
personnel to the Development Office or the Capital 
Building Fund Office are willing, capable and experi- 
enced enough to work around and over these prob- 
lems, the results a?e easily and frightfully apparent. 

There is no ‘‘book solution’’ in the field of edu- 
cational fund raising. Each college has its own per- 
sonality—its own way of doing things—its own tradi- 
tions, aims and ideals. To attempt to superimpose 
a standard plan of fund raising upon an institution 
can lead to any one of a series of results—all of them 
disastrous. 

The educational field calls for special methods, 
special techniques, special knowledge, but—above all 
—special personnel. It is not every good fund raiser 
who can discern the delicate working relationships 
between the administration—the alumni—the devel- 
opment office and the lay advisory boards. And even 
if these relationships are clear, they should be prop- 
erly evaluated and they must be properly appreciated 
by the one whose primary task it is to actuate the 
fullest financial potential for the institution. 

There are no standard plans of operation—even 
for the private secondary schools. It is true that these 
schools adhere more closely to normal fund raising 
procedure, but this is only on a comparison basis to 
their sister schools of higher learning where the nor- 
mal problems become the unusual and the unusual 
ones seem, sometimes, to approach the physical de- 
gree of impossibility. 

Educators who are faced with a need of funds for 
expansion should first make a serious and objective 
appraisal of the resources available to them. This 
study, properly conducted, will furnish a solid basis 
on which to decide the proper direction of the entire 
program. The personnel of DDI have made many such 
studies which, in turn, have initiated successful capi- 
tal fund development or public relations programs. 
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and cherish THEOLOGY AND 
SANITY. It has permanently enriched 
the spiritual and intellectual life of 
thousands. It continues to do so to- 
day; it will do so tomorrow. Here are 
some reasons why: 


pad year new readers discover 


“; of the most astounding 


achievements in its field to be 
found in print... In 400 pages it ex- 
pounds the Christian view of total 
reality as taught by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church... There are many people 
these days who are looking for an in- 
tellectual synthesis of reality... The 


A whole new generation is 
discovering this ‘Catholic road map 
to the universe’’* 


THEOLOGY 


AND 


SANITY 


by F.J. Sheed 


More than 100,000 copies sold 











thoughtful reader who wants to know 
what foundation the Christian syn- 
thesis offers for the solution of the 
perplexities of modern life and soci- 
ety, will find the basic answers in this 
book.”—*N.Y. Times Book Review 


“Su means seeing reality as God 


sees it. And only He can give that 
vision to men. This is the kind of 
sanity Mr. Sheed is campaigning for 
... Seasoned with the salt not only of 
Christian wisdom but of Christian 

gaiety.”—The Sign 
Fifteenth Printing. $3.50 


Companion volumes to THEOLOGY AND SANITY by F. J. SHEED 


SOCIETY AND SANITY “A brilliant discussion of basic social 
issues in terms of man and his destiny.”—America. “A modern speaking 
$3.5 


to moderns.”— Commonweal. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS “Frank Sheed is once again at 
his best in opening up the truth and beauty of theology to the layman.” 
— America. “The whole banquet of faith is here.”— Catholic World. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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OF MANY THINGS 


The pursuit of excellence can be a mean- 
ingful, on-going enterprise only within an 
academic frame of reference in which ded- 
icated citizens of a well-oriented commu- 
nity of scholars share common concerns in 
all areas of intellectual commitment and 
exercise dynamic educational statesmanship 
vis-d-vis the manifold problems to which 
they must address themselves in today’s 
marketplace of competing ideas. 

7 Do you begin to catch on? 

¥ Exciting breakthroughs, fresh per- 
ceptions, significant insights and bold new 
adventures of the mind along ever-widen- 
ing frontiers of scientific advance are 
achieved only in terms of that eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of our precious 
heritage of academic freedom. 

¥ Do I make myself clear? 

% Only the unfettered mind, the eman- 
cipated spirit, the fearless and lonely sci- 
entific trail-blazer, willing to give battle 
in defense of his right to make mistakes, 
can make his work relevant to the felt needs 
of our contemporary situation. 

7 All the above, of course, is plain, 
unadulterated nonsense. But it has its pur- 
poses, so clip and save this column. It is a 
capsule of Instant Educationese, distilled 
from a collection of 29 authentic clichés 
once gathered while listening to speeches 
delivered at a convention of educators. 
These gems of jargon, appropriately de- 
ployed in do-it-yourself ways, are guaran- 
teed to provide a large variety of suitable— 
and, of course, MEANINGFUL—half-hour ad- 
dresses. Directions: mix vigorously, adding 
hot air. 

T.N.D. 
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High-Level Encouragement 


Eprror: Your editorial “The Religious 
Issue” (10/14) is mistaken when it says: 
“The original proposal of a $30-million 
appropriation to fight juvenile delinquency 
through public agencies alone posed the 
same kind of threat to private, denomina- 
tional agencies already in the fight as aid 
to public schools would have leveled against 
private schools.” 

Secretary Ribicoff, in transmitting a 
draft bill to the President for a program 
to combat delinquency, said that “grants 
would be available to any State, local, or 
other public or nonprofit agency, organi- 
zation, or institution for projects.” In the 
draft bill, provision for training grants 
to nonprofit agencies was also included. 

The Kennedy Administration’s bill for 
a program to combat juvenile delinquency, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
on April 13, 1961, specifically states that 
the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare “may enter into contracts for 
such projects with public or private organi- 
zations, or agencies, or with any indi- 
viduals.” 

Our concept for an effective community 
program to combat juvenile delinquency 
would include the most comprehensive 
involvement of churches and religious or- 
ganizations. The moral character of our 
young people is an obvious factor in the 
national problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Any program that fails to take this into 
account would fall flat on its face. 

Pure H. Des Marais 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


A Rebuke 


Eprror: It was pleasant to read, in your 
editorial “Magistra, Si” (9/30), your in- 
dictment of the National Review for “the 
frivolous state of mind which permitted the 
latest encyclical to be described as a ‘large, 
sprawling document’ . . . and which dictat- 
ed the quip, “Mater, Si; Magistra, no’.” 
At the very least, as you well put it, a 
serious piece of writing deserves an ordi- 
nary, everyday, secular respect. Therefore, 
it was disconcerting to turn to p. 815 (same 
issue) and find AMeErRicA engaging in the 
same college journalism that it ‘castigated 
in the National Review. I refer to the four- 
paragraph conceit “Gaol-Bird Russell.” 
Perhaps history will remember Bertrand 
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Correspondence 


Russell in your terms: a free-love advocate 
who earned a barnyard accolade and a 
White Feather award. However, a number 
of his contemporaries think of him as a 
Nobel Prize recipient, a philosopher-mathe- 
matician who explored the possibilities of 
wedding modern mathematical techniques 
and logic, and finally as an old man who, 
perhaps erroneously but quite seriously, is 
concerned with the possible extinction of 
the human race. 

The judge who sentenced Bertrand Rus- 
sell went to the Bible and not the barnyard 
for his obiter dictum, “Great men are not 
always wise.” 

Uxric Scott jr. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Holy Hogwash! 


Eprror: Congratulations on the review of 
King of Kings (“Christ or Credit Card?” 
10/21). 

It’s about time we let the producers of 
such inane film fare know that we don’t 
like hogwash—even religious hogwash! 

Vitro BERARDI 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


You Can’t Put Humility in a Box 


Epiror: In keeping with the fine spirit of 
fun in your box, “Speaking of an Index” 
(10/21), I did check one word—“humility.” 
I remarked its absence. 

MICHAEL J. COLLINS 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


What a Pity! To Leave the City! 


Eprror: Re: “The Old Neighborhood” by 
Katharine Byrne (Am. 10/14). 
Suburbanites have much to learn 
From urban wits like Mrs. Byrne; 
But city folks give thanks to God 
That they’re among the “slightly odd.” 
After the third reading, still delightful. 
(Mrs.) Pat Somers CRONIN 
Chicago, Il. 


More Blues in the Choir Loft 


Eprror: You will probably be deluged by 
letters inspired by your Feature “X” 
(10/21) reminiscences of K.T.M. But I'd 
like to enter the competition of queer 
choirs. 

Back in the early 1890's in Socorro, N.M.., 
Fr. Brun used to assist the choir from the 
sanctuary by playing his cornet. 

I had one organist at a mission church 





ADVERTISEMENT 


$6.00 


KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced excel- 
lent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a 
Crown that finally perverted the pa- 
tronal function. History never gave 
clearer, more cogent warning against 
improper ties between religion and civil 
government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.3., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Chicago 13 
17) 








“BEST SELLERS” in the world of contemporary art .. . 


jrom CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


DALI—Christ of St. John of the Cross 


Inspired by a sketch of Christ Crucified which the great Spanish 
mystic St. John of the Cross executed, Salvador Dali has painted what 
has now become the most widely accepted and spiritually rewarding 
crucifixion scene in contemporary art. 


Color reproduction, 4% x 2%”, (holy card) ...........2.006- 5¢ 
Color reproduction, 6 x 4” isonaands aeeGeeccwie o5-aaeceee 10¢ 
es is kn Waa sb ocd Se sods ce uceae $ 3.00 
ee NS BIT, . in ennlgs asendsvebebadionoe sl $12.00 
rn Ci MM oo a bb sawn swesecenseie nee nenee $25.00 
. 
Color reproduction, 14 x 8”, permanently treated and mounted, ready 
he she cal a notes eae el mae as sho en -k boa ae $ 5.7 
Color reproduction, 28 x 15”, permanently treated and mounted, ready 
nN EO Fe etre eee TE TCL OT TET OL $18.50 
. 


Color reproduction, 14 x 8”, permanently treated, mounted and framed 
in a 1” contemporary hand-finished ivory moulding, with 12” imported 
linen liner insert (gold lip), without * ESE Ee $14.00 
Add 75¢ for packing and shipping above items. 
Color reproduction, 28 x 15”, permanently treated, mounted and 
framed in a 1%” contemporary hand-finished ivory moulding, with 
2” imported linen liner insert (gold lip), without glass ........$38.50 
Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


KENNEDY—Sacred Heart 


First prize winner in a nationwide contest sponsored by the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer and Xavier University, — Robson Kennedy’s 
“Sacred Heart,” executed in a one-color brown wash, has steadily 
grown in widespread acceptance due to the strength and dignity of 
the compassionate face of Christ. 

Color reproduction (one color), 4 x 234” (holy card) ........ 3¢ 
Color seprodaction (one color), 11 «x 8” ......ccscccccvcccvcs $1.00 
Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8”, permanently treated and 
mounted, ready for your own frame ... $3.75 

Add 75¢ for packing and shipping above items. 
Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8”, permanently treated, mounted 
and framed in a 3” linen liner insert with ¥%" inside gold edge and 
Ee NONE, MEINE RB Ss 5 ccc csecccscavewcecvecsce $11.75 
Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


ROUAULT—Christ Mocked by Soldiers 


Considered by many critics to be his greatest religious work of art, 
Georges Rouault’s ‘‘Christ Mocked by Soldiers” has also become his 
most widely known. 


Color reproduction, 4 x 2%” (holy card) ................6- 3¢ 
‘Color reproduction, 6 x 4" (postcard)... .....5..ccccceceses 10¢ 
ON UE ok er 50¢ 
rn CME ny Lace pene ee ncenek sp ssuew er $ 7.50 


Add 75¢ for nates and postage. 


Color reproduction, 8 x 6”, ee eee treated and mounted, ready 
eee ent Seer rr rer $3.25 
Color reproduction, 26 x 21”, permanently treated and mounted, ready 
FR Pe ye Tore e eee eee re eee $14.00 
Color reproduction, 26 x 21”, permanently treated, mounted and 
framed in a modern gold and black hand-finished moulding (similar 
ee ee ED, TEE SEED, kos s'ccccpeccssccrcesccesece $29.50 
Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


MELLMANN—Sacred Heart 


The original woodblock prints of Walter Mellmann, one of Europe’s 

finest artists, are internationally known. This magnificent print, in 

three colors (orange-red, beige, black), is personally signed by the 

artist. 

ne ONES UB os oa sch gdwn oe ee oss ae boas ewe $7.00 
Add 75¢ for packing and postage. 

Original color print, 16 x 12”, framed with a 2” off-white mat and 

1” half-round black Van Dyck ‘moulding, OO SE rr $17.75 
Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 





Minimum Order: 


$3.00 





GUARANTEE nineties cash pedir 











For handsome 20-page illustrated catalogue listing over 
500 full-color religious art prints and objects, send 50¢ to: 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 
Blauvelt 1, New York 
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who simply worked the pedals and pressed 
whatever keys happened to come under her 
fingers. 

I never tapped time on a singer’s neck 
but I kept my leading soprano where | 
could beat between her nose and the music 
for any change of time. 

(Msecr.) H. D. BucHANAN 
El Paso, Tex. 


Vive le Dialogue! 


Eprror: The word AMERICA, as used on 
your smelly, stinking, filthy, roman-catholic 
literature is a disgrace to America and all 
PROTESTANTS. If the Irish stinkers don’t 
like it over here, why don’t they go back 
to Ireland, a country which the roman- 
catholic church has kept “dragging its feet” 
for centuries. 

Take a tumble to yourselves, you dirty 
Irish stinkers; don’t you know that the cor- 
nerstone of our Nation’s capitol was laid 
with Masonic Honors!!! Let’s see U “laff 
that one off,” you Irish stinkers. Anti-Com- 
mie slogan: Better dead than red. Anti- 
roman-catholic slogan: Better red than an 
Irish stinker. 

A 101 Per Cent PROTESTANT 


[For a different approach to the dialogue, 
see p. 186.——Ep.] 


In Defense of One’s Own 


Epitor: Although Fr. Zimmerman is emi- 
nently qualified to answer Thomas K. 
Burch’s review of his book, Catholic View- 
point on Overpopulation (10/14), I feel 
that as editor of the Catholic Viewpoint 
series I cannot allow the approach Mr. 
Burch adopted to pass without protest. 

Mr. Burch indulges in a great many gen- 
eralizations. For example, he says: “The 
author knows little of scientific demogra- 
phy”; again, “The arguments in Chapter 
Two, on prospects for future population 
growth, are by and large incorrect.” And 
then, “In Chapter Nine, where the author 
does consider the differing views of other 
Catholics, he implicitly distorts their ideas.” 

These are just a few of the sweeping con- 
demnations in which Mr. Burch indulges. 
When such denunciations are made, it is 
not unreasonable to expect them to be sup- 
ported by facts and documentation. But 
nowhere in the review does Mr. Burch make 
the slightest attempt to prove his unsup- 
ported statements. 

Also, it seems to me that a book of this 
nature should have been reviewed by a re- 
viewer with some claim to impartiality. Per- 
haps some of your readers know that in 
Catholic circles there are two distinct camps 
in this area of over-population and birth 
control. But I wonder how many of them 

(Continued on p. 223) 
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Khrushchev Keeps His Word 


Now and then Premier Khrushchev 
honors his pledges. On Oct. 17 he prom- 
ised his party congress that he would 
climax his current series of atomic tests 
with a monster bomb. His Novaya 
Zemlya technicians dutifully set off the 
insane weapon on Oct. 30. Preliminary 
estimates put the explosion in the 50- 
megaton range. 

The K-bomb, if we may so designate 
this horrendous source of radioactive 
debris, could set fire to combustible 
materials over a circle 90 miles in diam- 
eter. Such destructive power has no 
rational military justification. Moreover, 
since it probably weighs some fifteen 
tons, it is most unlikely that the Soviet 
Union has yet developed a delivery sys- 
tem for dropping this bomb on target. 
What, then, was the purpose of this test? 

The White House said that it was a 
“political rather than a military act.” It 
was primarily a device for inciting 
world-wide “fright and panic” in the 
Cold War. The Soviet Union exploded 
this bomb as a form of diplomatic black- 
mail calculated to cow the West into 
compliance with Russian demands. 

But there is another point to note. 
Last year Khrushchev said that “the first 
nation to resume nuclear testing will 
cover itself with shame.” Since Sept. 1 
the dictator of the USSR has not only 
scorned the shame; when the UN over- 
whelmingly voted a plea that he cancel 
his promised blackmail bomb, he de- 
rided the world body’s resolution as 
“hysterical clamor.” 

In this sense the climactic Soviet 
blast is a symbol no less portentous 
than the suddenly empty tomb of Stalin 
in Red Square. It represents the emer- 
gence of a megalomaniac confidence 
that Khrushchev can pursue his set 
course without so much as a nod to the 
force of world opinion. 


Stalin Evicted 


In life, Stalin was a self-made demi- 
god. In death, clever embalming tech- 
niques gave him a precarious immortal- 
ity in Moscow’s Red Square. 

Such veneration of the old tyrant 
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never pleased Khrushchev, faithful col- 
laborator in the gross crimes of the Stal- 
in era and triumphant survivor of its 
ruthless purges. Khrushchev began 
secret denigration of his predecessor in 
1956. He advanced to announcing an 
open season for sniping at Stalin during 
this year’s party congress. The big mo- 
ment came on Oct. 30 when 5,000 dele- 
gates roared unanimous approval of a 
resolution to evict Uncle Joe from his 
niche beside the hallowed shell of 
Lenin. 

Posthumously reduced to a pinch of 
mummy concentrate, the burnt-out case 
of what was once imperious Stalin will 
be lucky if it is suffered to fill a chink 
in the Kremlin wall. 

Sic transit gloria Stalin. But it will be 
a big job to revise the current mythol- 
ogy. Soviet historians will need a long 
time to erase the memory of Stalin from 
the era of Russian history which he 
dominated for thirty years. 

Khrushchev’s bold bid for the final 
rejection of Stalinism will widen the 
breach with Red China and Albania. It 
will also take some time for the Rus- 
sian people to digest the revolutionary 
change in public attitudes toward the 
Stalin regime. In the end, the reversal 
will redound to the cult of personality 
now growing around Premier Khru- 
shchev. 

Undoubtedly, then, the removal of 
Stalin’s corpse from Red Square has 
great symbolic importance. It is a clear 
sign of final victory over the political 
elements that opposed the post-Stalin 
“reforms” of Premier Khrushchev. We 
can count on him to make the most of it. 


Hungary Over Berlin 


The 1956 October Revolution in Hun- 
gary was the most thoroughly docu- 
mented event in the history of man’s 
many battles for freedom. The presence 
of top-flight foreign observers, the de- 
tailed testimony of countless escapee 
Freedom Fighters, the wealth of writ- 
ten, pictorial and monitored material, all 
combined to put this tragic interlude, 
every minute of it, in a class by itself. 

Never before had the Soviet system, 
which prospers in darkness, been sub- 


jected to such a relentless and reveal- 
ing spotlight. 

The rigorous chronicling of tyranny’s 
evil path and freedom’s spontaneous 
reaction is continued in the series, 
Hungary Under Soviet Rule. This is an 
annual report intended to keep the un- 
dying Hungarian story up to date. The 
fifth volume was published at the end of 
October by the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations (510 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., $1) and the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, in 
association with the Hungarian Com- 
mittee. 

Issuance of the latest report coin- 
cided this year with a manifesto under 
AFCN sponsorship, signed by over 60 
prominent Americans. This statement 
linked the Hungarian lesson with the 
Berlin crisis. The 1956 experience, as 
the manifesto recalled, demonstrated 
how unstable is Red control of the cap- 
tive peoples. Moscow must consolidate 
its hold on Berlin, if it can, or risk ulti- 
mate debacle not only in East Germany 
but elsewhere in its slave empire as 
well. The “revolution that failed” still 
inspires the captive peoples as much as 
it still haunts the Kremlin planners. All 
the more reason for the free world to 
hold firm in Berlin. 


God at the Congress 


Religion, too, was on the agenda of 
the 22nd Congress of the Communist 
Party of the USSR. But this item re- 
ceived scant attention from the world 
press, which found the Moscow-Peiping 
split far more spectacular and absorb- 
ing. As a result, this formal reminder 
that the Soviets are still militantly anti- 
religious (and, by implication, that the 
religious “problem” is far from resolved ) 
hardly reached the average reader in 
the free world. 

The draft program presented for the 
near-automatic approval of the delegates 
called for further efforts to overcome 
religious beliefs in the USSR. It reiter- 
ated the familiar “tolerant” exhortation 
to the activists that antireligious prop- 
aganda must be carried on “without 
offending the feelings of believers,” and 
that the “error” of religious belief must 
be “patiently explained to the masses.” 

The program went on to explain that, 
while the State is now passing from 
socialism to communism (in which later 
stage all contradictions will have disap- 
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peared), one contradiction still exists 
and appears likely to continue. This is 
the anomaly of a state built on an ideol- 
ogy of militant atheism coexisting with 
millions of citizen-believers. 

As Fr. Leopold Braun, A.A., has writ- 
ten in this connection for Religious 
News Service, the new drafts make few 
if any changes in the traditional mate- 
rialist antireligious militancy of the 
party. Moscow still wars on the re- 
ligious beliefs not only of Christians but 
also of Jews, Muslims and other be- 
lievers. 


Von Braun’s Dream Boat 


Roaring like a volcano and spewing 
flame over its launching pad, the Saturn 
rocket made its maiden flight from Cape 
Canaveral on Oct. 27. As the eight first- 
stage engines ignited, 1.3 million pounds 
of thrust hurled 462 tons of fuel and in- 
credibly complex machinery into a tra- 








jectory that rose 90 miles into the sky 
and ended, eight minutes later, some 
215 miles away. 

Contrary to reasonable expectations, 
the first test flight of the world’s largest 
known rocket was a practically flawless 
performance. It vindicated the faith and 
vision of Dr. Wernher von Braun, who 
runs the space agency in Huntsville, 
Ala., where the Saturn was built. Many 
had derided von Braun’s concept of 
building large boosters by clustering a 
number of smaller rocket engines to- 
gether. 

The first flight of the Saturn is a hope- 
ful step toward overcoming the ac- 
knowledged Russian lead in building 
heavyweight rocket machines, but the 
Saturn program has a long way to go. 
The two upper stages that will enable 
this mighty booster to put a manned 
capsule in orbit around the earth remain 
to be built and tested. It will be 1964, 
at the earliest, before the Saturn, after 
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a series of ten test flights, becomes op- 
erational in the full sense of the term. 

Even after maximum development, 
the Saturn rocket holds limited promise. 
It will be our main reliance, for a few 
years, in the manned exploration of the 
earth’s environment. It will never be 
husky enough to carry a crew of men 
around the moon or land them on its 
surface. The rockets for these tasks are 
still just a bright gleam in the space- 
man’s eye. The USSR still has the best 
chance of turning the gleam to reality 
before 1970. 


A TV Milestone 


Announced in newspaper ads the pre- 
ceding week as the most expensive 
($700,000), the most star-studded (Sir 
Laurence Olivier headed the blue-rib- 
bon cast) and probably a very “contro- 
versial” program, an adaptation of 
Graham Greene’s famous novel, The 











+ see YEARS AGO, a daily television audience of more 
than 50,000 people, many of them seeking col- 
lege credit, followed Annette Walters, Ph.D., through 
a 75-lecture course in Introductory Psychology. The 
teacher’s own textbook and a set of study guides pro- 
vided the printed materials for home study. Through 
a grant from the Ford Foundation the complete series 
was kinescoped and six complete sets of these films 
are being circulated throughout the United States and 
Canada to provide a psychology course for colleges 
which otherwise might not have had one. The in- 
structor, Dr. Walters, is more usually referred to as 
Sister Annette, C.S.J. 

All of which exemplifies my point in writing these 
lines: television is here to stay in American education 
—and that includes, of course, Catholic education. 
This is hardly a fact to be accepted grudgingly, for 
educators everywhere are beginning to recognize that 
television can assist learning as one of the varied 
means at their disposal. It cannot and was never 
meant to solve all the problems of education. 

Information on the history of the movement, its 
various uses, and some of its implications for educa- 
tion may be found in three excellent and free publi- 
cations: 1) ETV: A Ford Foundation Pictorial Re- 
port, Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 





Fr. CULKIN, s.j., a consultant on television for the 
National Catholic Educational Association, is on leave 
from the Department of Communication Arts at 
Fordham University. 






York 22, N.Y.; 2) Teaching by Television, Ford 
Foundation, same address; 3) Design for ETV: Plan- 
ning for Schools with Television, Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, same address. This last publication 
is especially important because it is in our school 
architecture that we take a stand on the future. 
Churchill has reminded us: “We shape our buildings 
and thereafter they shape us.” 

In keeping with my conviction that TV can play 
a role in Catholic education, let me offer a few brief 
examples which may, in turn, suggest further possi- 
bilities. 
@ Community ETV Stations. The 59 non-commer- 
cial stations now broadcasting serve their communi- 
ties through in-school telecasts, in-service teacher- 
training programs, and high quality informational 
and cultural programs. With the prospect of Federal 
money to finance new stations, it is likely that this 
number will double within a few years. A fourth 
national network is the logical term of this continuous 
development. Apropos of these stations, Bishop James 
A. McNulty of Paterson, N.J. reminds us: 


Educational television is more than just an 
idea; it is also a movement. . . . The decision to 
join is not one which can be made once and for 
‘all at the national level. It must be repeated in 
each community and in each State as new edu- 
cational television stations prepare to go on the 
air. The future of our role in ETV will be noth- 
ing more or less than the cumulative effect of 
these individual decisions. . . . In a very real 
sense, it is now or never; and we must realize 
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Power and the Glory, lorded it over 
other TV fare for two enthralling eve- 
ning hours on Sunday, Oct. 29. The 
David Susskind production over the 
CBS network will very likely be the 
subject of much discussion and some ad- 
verse criticism. 

The discussion will center around the 
artistic merits of the performances, es- 
pecially that of Sir Laurence as the 
hunted “whisky priest” who becomes a 
real, though reluctant, martyr. The criti- 
cism will be leveled against what will 
be thought by some the irreverence of 
bringing such a priest-character to the 
attention of viewing millions. 

Let it be on record that CBS execu- 
tives were fully aware that they were 
handling a touchy subject. They went 
to considerable pains to consult Catho- 
lic advisers in a sincere effort to fore- 
stall criticism that they were out to 
“smear” the priesthood. 

In this they were working in the spirit 





of the book adapted for the TV show. 
Greene’s masterpiece, though it dealt 
with a bad priest, was a superb, if 
oblique, tribute to the enduring glory of 
the priesthood. 

Anyone who stayed to the end of the 
TV production and heard Sir Laurence 
utter the priest’s final prayer begging 
God’s forgiveness for his unworthiness 
could not have failed to realize the 
truth of what Greene himself said in a 
recent interview: “Some critics . . . call 
me a pessimist, but I’m not. I have often 
tried, in my work, to show the mercy of 
God. You cannot show it by portraying 
only virtuous people. . . . It is in the 
drunken priest that you can see mercy 
working. And I call that optimism.” 


Jagan Comes Begging 


Still smarting under the criticisms 
evoked by the delivery of jets to Com- 
munist Tito, President Kennedy dealt 





cautiously with Dr. Cheddi B. Jagan, 
enigmatic strong man of British Guiana, 
when he came calling for his share of 
economic aid. 

No one is likely to forget that only 
drastic action by the Churchill govern- 
ment in 1953 prevented Jagan from 
then becoming what Castro is today—a 
Red blot on the Western Hemisphere. 
The coup led by him and his Chicago- 
born wife was averted, but it took mili- 
tary force, suspension of the constitu- 
tion and a grant of emergency powers 
to the governor. Jagan went to jail for 
his conspiracy. 

Last August, his pro-Communist Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party won the free 
elections, and he became premier of a 
government commissioned to prepare 
the country for full emancipation a year 
from now. 

Time, responsibility and experience, 
we hope, have mellowed Jagan a little. 
Developments in Cuba may also 





that we are investing in 1981 as well as 1961. 
The issue is too important to be lost by default. 


@ Newman Centers. At a time when the theology 
and philosophy faculties of Catholic colleges are 
severely strained, we are faced with the responsibility 
and opportunity of bringing these subjects to the 
470,000 Catholic students in secular colleges. Al- 
though videotape may be the most efficient way in 
the future, it is even now possible through kinescope 
recordings of televised theology lessons to make the 
finest teachers available to Newman chaplains at a 
relatively low cost. If the National Newman Founda- 
tion could cover production costs of approximately 
$10,000, it would be possible to sell a semester 
course of 20 half-hour kinescopes for less than $1,000. 
@ Missions. The mission countries will continue to 
run away from us if we rely solely on 19th-century 
methods of communication. Trained missionaries in 
our universities and schools can bring the best of 
American ETV to these countries as they are now 
doing in the Philippines and are preparing to do on 


Formosa. 


@ Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The CCD is 
responsible for providing formal religious instruction 
for the 900,000 high school students and the 2.5 mil- 
lion elementary school students who are not attend- 
ing Catholic schools. Once again, as with the New- 
man Center apostolate, it is possible to add to their 
teaching resources with kinescope films which could 
be shown on open circuit, closed circuit, or simply on 


a 16-mm. projector. 


@ Program Exchange. These same videotape and 
kinescope possibilities would enable us to make any 
teacher available to any school in the country. The 
educational freedom we have purchased so dearly 
could be effectively and conveniently taken advan- 
tage of under such a co-operative system of exchange. 
@ National Center. If Catholic education has been 
somewhat slow to take full advantage of educational 
television, it is not too late to head off the movement 
at the next pass. There is need now of a national 
center for professional production of films, kinescopes 
and videotapes to serve education. The production 
center would not be in competition with existing 
studios and would hopefully be open to later expan- 
sion on a regional basis. A continuing seminar con- 
ducted, perhaps, at this center by representatives of 
hoth the communications profession and a university 
faculty is also needed. Such a seminar would provide 
a positive solution to the felt need for reflection on 
rather than reaction to the newer media and their 
cultural aftermath. 

So we do not lack for topic sentences; it is the 
“full paragraph” of action which is needed now, 
action based on intense study of educational goals 
and on specific ways in which TV can serve these 
goals. We can no longer comfort ourselves with opti- 
mistic and airy rhetoric about “tomorrow's educa- 
tion.” I like to operate on the simple theory that 
tomorrow is that period of time which is 24 hours 
away from today. 


Joun M. CuLkin 
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have encouraged some salutary second 
thoughts. On the other hand, events in 
Cuba have given him a handy lever to 
use in trying to pry open the vaults of 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Admitting frankly that he is a Marxist 
and that he hopes to construct a Social- 
ist Guiana, he nevertheless denies that 
he is a Communist or wishes to join the 
Communist bloc. He plans a neutralist 
position for Guiana modeled on that of 
India and will work for a nationalistic 
socialism similar to that of Tito’s. 

Speaking at the National Press Club 
on Oct. 24, Dr. Jagan put his finger on 
the dilemma inherent in our Alliance for 
Progress program. Either we help those 
who want nothing to do with Yankee 
capitalism, or we drive them into the 
marshes of Fidelismo. Our bet: Jagan 
will not get anything. Nor should he. 


Cardijn Cancels 


Out in sunny San Diego, in Rosary 
High School auditorium at 42nd and 
Polk Streets, the Cardijn Center had 
planned a modest series of eight public 
lectures. They were to begin the eve- 
ning,of Sept. 29 and conclude April 27, 
1962. The price of admission to all the 
lectures was $5. 

Printed on the Cardijn Center lecture 
» program was the following note: “With 
the approval of His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of 
San Diego.” 

The first lecture went off according to 
schedule. It was delivered by Edward 
W. Mehren, a management consultant, 
whose topic was “Christian Social Ac- 
tion Can Defeat Communism—A Pro- 
gram for Lay Action.” 

There was never to be another lec- 
ture. A storm of protest blew up from 
so-called patriotic societies. It came in 
the form of phone calls and some 240 
letters to the Bishop of San Diego. Un- 
der attack was the scheduling of a 
lecture called “Christian Unity and the 
Lay Apostolate,” by Gerard E. Sherry, 
managing editor of the Central Cali- 
fornia Register; a second lecture, “The 
Political Sense,” by John Cogley; and a 
third, “The United Nations—Hope for 
World Peace,” by Dr. Hugh Tiner, vice 
president of the UN Association of San 
Diego. The beleaguered bishop con- 
cluded that the only course left him was 
to call off the entire series. 

Dr. Tiner is not known to us, but we 
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assume that the committee which chose 
him knew what it was doing. The other 
two speakers, Mr. Sherry and Mr. Cog- 
ley, are known to us. We respect both 
of them. Moreover, we know and esteem 
the zealous Bishop of San Diego, who, 
we are proud to say, is a contributor 
and one of AMERIca’s Associates. 

Catholics all over the country should 
take a long, hard look at what happened 
in San Diego. If they do, they cannot 
fail to censure this indecent and un- 
Christian show of force against the free- 
dom of action of a member of the hier- 
archy. 


“M & M,” Once More 


Our good friend Will Herberg says 
that National Review's controversy with 
America on the encyclical Mater et 
Magistra got off to a bad start on both 
sides. In the Nov. 4 issue of the first- 
named publication, to which he is now 
a regular contributor, Dr. Herberg 
writes: “Is it too much to ask that the 
slate be wiped clean, and that a new be- 
ginning be made?” 

So far as AMERICA is concerned, the 
debate is already over. In deference, 
however, to Mr. Herberg’s obvious good 
will, and at the risk of repeating our- 
selves, may we say that we regret as 
much as he that the new encyclical so 
promptly became entangled in the truly 
elementary issue of its authority. This 
shouldn’t have been necessary at this 
late date, and we said so. But intelligent 
discussion and interpretation of an im- 
portant Church document should not 
start by stripping it at the outset of its 
distinctive character. 

Perhaps our single-minded insistence 
that the encyclical is an authentic teach- 
ing instrument created misunderstand- 
ings. It was not our intention to set 
down the precise authority of a papal 
encyclical or the exact theological na- 
ture of the assent due to it. Such ques- 
tions still await explicit formulation by 
the experts. Our purpose and our stand 
were far more modest and limited. We 
did not, as Mr. Herberg seems to be- 
lieve, demand blanket immunity from 
criticism for the encyclical, or seek to 
stake a claim for a given partisan “Cath- 
olic line.” 

Under the circumstances, taking the 
risk of such misunderstandings was fully 
justified. Even in supposedly well-in- 
structed Catholic quarters Mater et 








Magistra was brushed off as just “the 
Pope’s opinion” or even as “scandalous.” 
It was the fortune of National Review 
(which claims a large Catholic follow- 
ing to have displayed in a particularly 
graphic way this lamentable misconcep- 
tion of the high teaching function of a 
papal encyclical. 


Decency in Ads 


Many readers of the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the New York Times 
have long been appalled by what has 
been described as “the Sunday bur- 
lesque”—the parade of dishabille and 
indelicacy that seemed less than one 
would expect of that lordly journal. 
Then, without warning, in the Oct. 29 
issue, came a new look. Outer garments 
rather than inner ones were given the 
place of honor in Times advertisements. 

A researcher friend of ours, noting 
the change, checked over back issues to 
discover whether his imagination was 
playing tricks on him. Taking six mag- 
azine sections at random, he found that 
for some months previous to Oct. 29 a 
normal issue contained an average of 
eight ads that seemed at least distaste- 
ful, if not suggestive. But then, of a 
sudden, the number of such ads dwin- 
died to none—or at most one, some al- 
lowance made for differences of judg- 
ment. 

Our observer is an adult, happily 
married and no prude. He was led to 
this rather specialized job of research by 
a combination of James A. Wech- 
sler’s stringent column on the subject in 
the New York Post and Jack Paar’s sev- 
eral castigations delivered on television. 
Since that entertainer’s program comes 
at an hour too late for our viewing, we 
take on another’s word the fact of his 
new crusade for decency. 

It seemed only fair to hear what the 
Times had to say about the change. A 
spokesman of the Sunday magazine ad- 
vertising office granted, on inquiry, that 
the change had been made, but insisted 
that it had been going on for some time, 
independently of Messrs. Wechsler and 
Paar. “If they want to take the credit,” 
he added, “let them.” In any case, we 
are confident that few readers will feel 
outraged at the Times’ fresh appraisal 
of its “Advertising Acceptability Stand- 
ards”—which promises not to use ads 
that are “vulgar, suggestive, repulsive 
or offensive to persons of good taste.” 
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Washington Front 





A WASHINGTON POLITICAL OPERATION 


ECENTLY A background story appeared in the Wash- 
R ington Post that could be significant on two counts. 
First, it may be a harbinger of difficulties when the 
Administration seeks Senate approval for the appoint- 
ment of John A. McCone as head of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Second, it seems to be a nearly perfect 
example of the kinds of coalitions of governmental 
and nongovernmental groups that arise in this city to 
support or oppose specific actions proposed by the 
Administration. 

The McCone appointment suggests the direction 
that Administration policy will take during the coming 
years. McCone, according to the story, is more com- 
mitted to the notion of massive retaliation and to a 
stronger stand against the Russians than are those who 
now question his appointment. 

The Post tells of possible problems facing the con- 
firmation of McCone, although it notes that at present 
there seems little chance of his rejection by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Nevertheless, the story 
points out that there is opposition to the appointment 
within C.I.A. and elsewhere in the bureaucracy. It also 
mentions that Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy saw “nothing 
particular to recommend Mr. McCone as director of 
C.1.A.” 


On All Horizons 


The story may have been one of those rather fre- 
quent pieces that turn up in the Washington press, the 
Sort of article that helps bring about its own predic- 
tions. That is, the very fact that the story was written 
helps to create the doubts which it presumably is just 
reporting. It may plant questions in the minds of some 
Senators as it seeks to mobilize them as allies. By noting 
that there are some opponents within the bureaucracy, 
it probably will encourage still more opponents, who, in 
turn, will leak their views to sympathetic newsmen and 
Senators, thus increasing the “urgency” of the issue. 

Curiously, those who may become allies against the 
McCone appointment include many of the same persons 
who successfully fought the reappointment two years 
ago of Admiral Lewis Strauss as head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In the excitement, they apparently 
failed to note that McCone held essentially the same 
views as Strauss. Now some of them are out to correct 
their earlier failure. 

The joint efforts of like-minded journalists, Congress- 
men, bureaucrats and pressure groups constitute a nor- 
mal means of seeking political goals in Washington. 
Competing coalitions develop on the same issues. The 
make-up and operation are similar. They differ only 
in the goals they seek. 

The present move against McCone lacks the momen- 
tum of the anti-Strauss action in 1959. Still, a good deal 
can happen before the January hearings. Whatever 
the outcome, the operation should provide instruction 
in the folkways of American government in action. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


Education in China, tells the story of t 
Sisters of Loretto during their 30 yéars 
in China. Written by one of the first 





students, who herself became a nun, 
Sister Antonella Marie, it is available 


1961 — 


MISSIONS °¢ U.S. missionary societies 
have sent 553 additional priests, broth- 
ers, sisters and laymen to assignments 
cutside the country in the past year, 
the Mission Secretariat of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference reports. 
This brings to more than 7,000 the 
number of U.S. Catholic missionaries 
serving overseas. 


PLURALISM °¢ Rabbi David Z. Ben- 
Ami of Temple Emanu-E] in Ironde- 
quoit, N.Y., is now an instructor of 
modern languages at St. John Fisher 
College, Rochester. The college is con- 
ducted by the Basilian Fathers. 


ECUMENICAL « It is not too early 
for parish groups to make plans to note 
worthily the Chair of Unity Octave 
(Jan. 18-25), a prayer program for 
church unity. This laudable enterprise, 
launched over a half-century ago by Fr. 
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Paul James Francis, S.A., is promoted 
actively and with ever-widening appeal 
by his religious sons (Chair of Unity 
Apostolate, Graymoor Friars, Garrison, 
NY): 


APPOINTED * His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII has named Albert Cardinal 
Mever, Archbishop of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the Central Preparatory Com- 
mission for the coming council. 


P-E-P ¢ A Pre-College Enrichment 
Project for high school juniors and 
seniors of superior ability is now in 
its fourth year at Assumption College, 
500 Salisbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
The students come on Saturday for two- 
hour courses in languages, literature, 
mathematics and art. 


THE CHINA THAT WAS « A mono- 
graph that reads like a novel, Lorettine 


from Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 
Colo. ($5). 


NEW PRESS ENTRY « The Catholic 
press of Canada and the United States 
awaits with interest the first number of 
Insight, a lay-sponsored, lay-edited jour- 
nal of Catholic opinion for English- 
speaking Canadians. The new organ will 
appear every two weeks and is to be 
edited by Cecil J. Eustace (620 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont. $5 yearly). 


POET OF PROMISE « The Academy 
of American Poets announces that the 
1961 Lamont Poetry Selection was won 
by X. J. Kennedy, whose first vol- 
ume of poems, “Nude Descending a 
Staircase,” was published by Doubleday 
in October. Mr. Kennedy, 32, of Dover, 
N. J., received his B.S. degree from 
Seton Hall Univ. W. Q. 
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Editorials 





Religion and Education 


) eon DEBATE over Federal aid to education this year 
came to hinge on the question of including paro- 
chial schools in the Federal aid program. Yet the debate 
really involved questions much deeper than the paro- 
chial interests of Catholics. For one thing, it brought 
into question the common assumption that the separa- 
tion of Church and State means the separation of reli- 
gion and education in state-supported schools. 

The question of the place of religion in education, 
we admit, is peculiarly difficult in the American public 
school system. Some countries—Ireland, Scotland and 
several States of the German Federal Republic, for 
example—have organized their public school systems 
along separate religious or confessional lines. But a 
similar division of the public schools in this country 
would be a practical and political impossibility. No one 
has suggested it and no one is likely to do so. 

The American public school is committed to the ideal 
of receiving all the children who come to it without 
religious discrimination. It is a noble ideal, but it 
would be idle to deny that it has the effect of virtually 
eliminating religion from public education. 

It is not too much to say that the public school 
has a built-in tendency toward a practical agnosticism. 
Critics exaggerate unfairly when they accuse the public 
school of being antireligious. or purposefully “god- 
less.” But the fact is that by the logic of its intention to 
teach all children and-to teach them the same things 
in the same way, the public school can say little, if 
anything, about God, His moral law or His revealed 
truth. 

We do not see how the public school as such can 
teach religious doctrine. The public school must be 
neutral, and there is really no way of teaching religion 
neutrally. Yet the state, which operates the public 
schools, is no more committed by the Constitution to 
atheism or agnosticism than to Christianity. The prac- 
tical agnosticism of public education is simply the 
result of the necessity of treating all the children in 
the same classroom alike. Since the children differ in 
their religious faiths, the practical “solution” is to 
say nothing about religion. 

But what a poor solution it is! The public school 
teacher, whatever her personal convictions, may never 
raise the ultimate questions, much less answer them. 
She may teach truths, but may not discuss Truth. She 
may inculcate the moral virtues but not explain the 
source of moral obligation. She may strive to form 
patriotic citizens, but only at the risk of turning out 
nationalists who do not know that it is necessary to 
obey God rather than men. 

It is hard to believe that this truncated education 
is the best that the nation can give its children. Granted, 


the public school cannot itself teach religion. But can 
it not recognize the deficiency in the education it gives 
and try to make it up by close co-operation with the 
churches, which can and do teach religious doctrines? 

The Supreme Court has already ruled, in Zorach v. 
Clauson (343 U.S. 306, 1952) that the public school 
may accommodate its schedule to the wishes of parents 
who want their children released for an hour of reli- 
gious instruction outside the school each week. But 
the court’s earlier decision in the case of McCollum 
v. Board of Education (333 U.S. 203, 1948) still stands. 
There the court held that released-time classes con- 
ducted inside the public school building were uncon- 
stitutional because they involved the use of state prop- 
erty for religious purposes. 

The Supreme Court has yet to understand that in so 
ruling it virtually declared that secularism is the estab- 
lished religion of the United States and enjoys a pre- 
ferred position in our educational system. For this 
reason, the recent controversy over Federal aid to 
parochial schools raised issues more fundamental than 
the rights of the parochial schools. 

The place of religion in the entire American educa- 
tional structure is implicitly at stake. The basic ques- 
tion is whether education, once it is supported by the 
state, becomes simply a function of the state and as 
such must be completely secularized. 

This question still stands unanswered in the United 
States. Yet, if religious freedom is to endure in this 
country, Americans must eventually recognize that 
education is a function which goes beyond the compe- 
tence of the secular state. The state undoubtedly has 
an enormous and valid interest in education and there- 
fore supports it financially. But we must not allow 
the state's legitimate role in supporting and regulat- 
ing education to impose the limitations of the state’s 
secularity on the process of forming the minds and 
hearts of the rising generations of Americans. 


Reminder for Afro-Asians 


HEN U.S. DELEGATE Arthur H. Dean lashed out at 

India during the October 26 meeting of the UN 
General Assembly, he was airing the thoughts of far 
too many Americans. Not that we disagree at all with 
the tenor of Mr. Dean’s frank talk. We use the phrase 
“far too many Americans” because, as realists, we are 
convinced that the success or failure of the world body 
depends in large part on fair-minded debate among its 
members. If UN members talk sense, the UN will get 
support here in the United States. If not, it will go 
down the drain, for no one but the U.S.A. will ever 
pay its expenses. Unfortunately, the UN is doing little 
to commend itself these days to American public 
opinion. 

Mr. Dean’s no-holds-barred criticism of India was 
perhaps the strongest attack ever made in the UN by 
an official representative of the U.S. government on 
a presumably friendly power. What is more, it was 
justified. 
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St. Joseph Seraphic Seminary 
Callicoon, New York 

A Minor Seminary 

conducted by the 

Franciscan Fathers 


(Province of the 
Most Holy Name of Jesus) 


Four-Year College 
Preparatory High School 
and 

Two-Year Junior College 
Liberal Arts Course 

for 

Aspirants to the Priesthood 
In the Seraphic Order 





St. Joseph 


Seraphic Seminary 





Fully Accredited by the Middle 
States Association for Colleges 
Approved by Veterans” Administra- 
tion for All Educational Benefits 


At St. Joseph’s Seminary you will find young men from Maine to Florida 
united by a common bond of desire to become Franciscans. These as- 
pirants to the priesthood in the Seraphic Order have come to Callicoon 
@ to receive their spiritual training in the sacred tradition that 
reaches back through St. Francis to Christ 


® to receive a well-rounded education that will sharpen their in- 
tellects 
© to enjoy an extensive program of recreational and cultural activ- 


ities to develop their personalities. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS: VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
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IMMACULATA 
SISTERS 


engage in teaching, nursing, care 
of orphans and the aged, and do 
social work in 8razil, Formosa, 
Germany and the United States. 
They wear Mary's colors —a 
white habit and a blue scapular. 
Request literature: 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


(Immaculata Sisters) 
P.O. Box 1858A, New Street 
Paterson 18, New Jersey 











IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. Two-year college transfer 
or ,terminal courses in liberal arts, medical arts, home 


economics, secretarial studies, art, music (including harp). 
Resident and day students accepted. 
Social, educational, and cultural advantages of the Nation’s 


Capital. 


For further informatien address: 


REGISTRAR, DEPT. C ¢ WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 














Young 
Ladies 


desirous of becoming Nuns, 
join the Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic, a Congregation of 
Papal Right, whose mem- 
bers recite the Divine Office 
daily and whose object is 
to bring countless souls to 
Christ by teaching children in parochial schools, by caring 
for the aged, and nursing the sick in our hospitals. 





For Information Address: 


Directress of Vocations 
St. Catherine's Novitiate, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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In the UN debate on Soviet nuclear testing, Mr. 
Dean bluntly accused India of equating U.S. and Soviet 
policy. “The United States, which is not testing in the 
atmosphere, as is the Soviet Union, has been singled 
out,” Mr. Dean complained, “for more comment and 
criticism by the Indian delegation than has the Soviet 
Union or indeed any other state.” Apparently, it has 
meant little to India and its representatives in the UN 
that this country has been using the utmost restraint 
in the matter of nuclear testing ever since the Soviet 
Union, in defiance of all the laws of decency, began 
polluting the atmosphere over a month ago. 

This curious behavior on the part of India is only 
a small part of a pattern that is taking shape in the 
UN. To put it as bluntly as Mr. Dean put his criticism 
of India, the UN has not been the same since the 
balance of power in that organization passed to the 
bloc of so-called Afro-Asian neutrals. We detect paraly- 
sis in the face of Khrushchev’s threats, refusal to recog- 
nize publicly the demands of international morality and 
a growing tendency to use the UN as nothing more 
than an instrument to further one’s own political 
prejudices. 

Take, for instance, South African Foreign Minister 
Erik Louw. Mr. Louw rose in the UN a short time 
ago to defend his country’s policy of apartheid, only 
to have his government censured at the instance of 
the Afro-Asians. 

We hold no brief for South Africa’s racial policies. 
We, and the UN, however, had better hold on hard 
to a nation’s right to defend a policy that is under 
attack. If only those nations that can muster votes have 
a right to speak, then the UN’s usefulness as a forum of 
world opinion is over. And smaller nations will be the 
first to suffer. 

The admission of the Soviet puppet state Outer 
Mongolia is another case in point. Outer Mongolia is 
a member of the UN today, not because it deserves 
membership, but by reason of as flagrant a piece of 
political maneuvering as has yet been seen in the UN. 
Rather than stand up to the Soviet Union, which was 
ready to block the admission of Mauritania, the Afro- 
Asians played the decisive role in a horse trade that 
made Outer Mongolia an “independent, sovereign” 
member of the international community. 

At the close of their annual meeting last year, the 
American bishops issued a statement on individual 
responsibility. In it, they reminded American Catholics 
that they had a responsibility to take more than a 
passive interest in UN affairs. Moreover, they added, 
every American citizen has an obligation “to judge 
and evaluate the United Nations’ deliberations and 
decisions according. to objective norms of morality 
universally binding.” 

Perhaps it is naive to talk of morality to the hard- 
headed representatives of power blocs. In that case, 
we have two practical reminders for our Afro-Asian 
friends: 1) U.S. foreign policy, in contrast to the 
Soviet Union’s, is based on the conviction that we 
have serious business to transact in the UN; 2) unlike 
the Soviet Union we are out to strengthen the UN, not 
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wreck it. These are facts. All we ask is cognizance of 
them during UN deliberations, especially when the 
debates are concerned with such matters as nuclear 
testing. 


Key to the Dialogue 


iv GRUESOME feature about the long wall which 
now separates East and West Berlin is that it is 
detested by West Berliners and East Berliners alike. 
An alien enemy has built it. Unlike the fences of “good 
neighbors,” it is erected to create conflict, not to prevent 
it. 

Today, an ever-growing number of believing Chris- 
tians—Protestant, Catholic or Eastern Orthodox—regret 
the existence of another wall, one of separation between 
their respective faiths. Moreover, the horror of the 
Berlin situation, a crisis created by the enemy of all 
religion, has caused adherents of all Christian religious 
bodies in Germany to come closer together and try to 
attain some common ground, to formulate some com- 
mon and shared hope. Attempts to reach such common 
ground by polemical controversy have notoriously 
failed, as did the earlier efforts to achieve unity by the 
impact of mere brute force. On the other hand, here 
and abroad, interest is steadily increasing in another 
type of approach, that of the dialogue: a systematic 
and peaceable exposition of respective points of view. 

It was in this spirit that Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.J., was 
given, and accepted, an invitation to be the first Catho- 
lic ever to conduct a founded series of lectures at Yale 
Divinity School. His three Taylor lectures dealt with 
the nature of the Church, the authority of the Bible 
and the role of the liturgy, and have recently been 
published along with his lectures on four other key 
issues (Catholic Theology in Dialogue, Harper, $2.75). 
The lecturer contents himself with a plain exposition 
of what Catholic teaching is, particularly as exemplified 
in recent theological developments. 

Fr. Weigel, professor of ecclesiology (the science 
of the Church) at the Jesuit seminary of Woodstock 
College, Maryland, surprises the reader at the outset 
by showing how very recent is the attempt to provide 
a clear and comprehensive definition of the Church 
itself. He writes: 

All through the nineteenth century the ke 
concept was the Church as the Kingdom of God. 
Nor was this idea used according to its scriptural 
meaning but rather after the fashion of Bellarmine’s 
thought in the sixteenth century. Kingdom in Bel- 
larmine’s treatise was employed asa sovereign 
society as manifested in the Kingdom of France 
or the Republic of Venice. 

Steadily growing today is the concept of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ, in the sense of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. In 1943, during World War II, 
Pope Pius XII published his encyclical Mystici Cor- 
poris, “the outline of an ecclesiology based on the 
symbol of the Body of Christ.” The words of Pope Pius 
set the tone for our contemporary theologians. 
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SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
PROVINCIAL HOUSE 
SAINT MARY'S CONVENT 
3516 W. Center St., Milweukee 10, Wisconsin 














Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick 


A COMMUNITY OF MISSIONARY SISTERS 


ACTIVITIES: Religious instruction, medical work, training 
of lay apostles as nurse-catechists, social service work, in fact 
every mission activity EXCEPT elementary and high schools. 
All the Sisters are prepared to give religious instruction. 
Some are trained as nurses, but not all the Sisters need to 
be nurses, because of the broad scope of the work, which 


covers both foreign missions and mission areas of the U.S. 


HABIT: The habit and 
veil are blue in honor of 
Our Lady. White is worn 
on the missions. 


Write to 


Mother Superior 
VISTA MARIA 
CRAGSMOOR, N. Y. 
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Congregation of the 
Sisters of St. Agnes 


Fond du lac, Wisconsin 
Founded in 1858 


Membership open to girls 15 years to 35 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 

Elementary and high schools in nine states 

Marian College for the higher education of 
women 


SERVANTS OF THE SICK AND NEEDY 

2 hospitals and a school of nursing in Kansas 

2 hospitals and a school of nursing in Wisconsin 
Home for Aged—Wisconsin 
Orphanage—Michigan 

Leo House for Travellers—New York City 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 
3 schools and medical clinic in Nicaragua 

















DOES GOD WANT YOU? 


FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR 


PRIESTS: 
Teachers: Colleges—High 
Schools—Seminaries 
Foreign Missionaries 


Preachers—Parish Work 


BROTHERS: 
Domestic—Clerical 


Mechanical 





For information write to: Director of Vocations 


MOUNT ASSISI MONASTERY 
LORETTO, PENNSYLVANIA 











Such a vision of the Church, says Fr. Weigel, is 
deeply moving for the Catholic, but presents many 
difficulties for the Protestant believer. The notions of 
tradition, of symbol and sacrament and the church 
community enter in, as well as a very distinctive ap- 
proach to ecumenism itself. Fr. Weigel asks whether 
the World Council of Churches of Christ, if true to 
its own purpose, could not arrange Catholic-Protestant 
meetings or Catholic-Orthodox meetings, under aus- 
pices other than its own, where the tactical suppositions 
of World Council members would not be the unspoken 
rules of discourse. 

However great the difficulties, there can be no doubt 
of the good to be obtained by a clear exposition of the 
faith couched in the language of the times. And what- 
ever our obstacles, we can always pray for reunion. 
No matter how formidable the wall of separation, it 
need not be forever looming over us. 


“Dirty” Politics 


W: ALL REMEMBER the story of the lad with that odd 
and annoying habit of calling “Wolf! Wolf!” A 
good many politicians are very much like him. For 
years they have been punctuating their campaigns with 
so many shouts of “rraup!” “unFamR!” “CROOKED!” “un- 
ETHICAL!” and the like, that people refuse to take them 
seriously. In fact, charges and recriminations have come 
to be such a standard part of campaign technique that 
most respectable persons turn away from politics in 
boredom and disgust. In the meantime, serious abuses 
go unchallenged. 

If anyone wants to know why politics are popularly 
regarded as “dirty,” and why young people are often 
advised by their elders to stay out of it all, then take a 
look at some of the campaigns now drawing to a close 
in many parts of the country. The press, by reporting 
every scurrilous charge and scandalous insinuation, only 
caters to popular disdain and encourages more. Surely 
the public deserves something better than this: better 
candidates, if the allegations are even half true; better 
laws against libel, if the accusations are lies. 

The time has come for serious concern about the inti- 
mate behavior of American politics. It seems to us that 
campaign practices deserve a good stiff probe. Talking 
about the rights of people in underdeveloped countries 
to self-determination, expressed through the processes 
of free elections, is all well and good; but if, back home, 
our own practices are such as to leave voters and poli- 
ticians alike with little freedom and no independence, 
our talk is mere prattle. 

Free elections mean more than free access to the 
polls. If, having received a ballot, the voter finds he has 
no real choice; or if, when qualified to vote, he is 
nevertheless prevented from casting his ballot, the 
election is obviously not free. What is not so obvious 
is that a vote that has been improperly influenced im- 
pairs the freedom of every other ballot. And any vote 
gained by lies and slander is as improperly influenced 
as if it had been bought. 
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Another element in this complicated machinery of 
politics needs to be examined. It is the role of money. 
Is an election democratic if qualified citizens are pre- 
vented by financial disability from filing candidacy? 
How free are our politics if candidates can’t honestly 
speak their mind because they are financially dependent 
on the moneyed interests that support them? 

It takes money to run for office. Laws frequently 
limit the amount a candidate may spend personally. To 
secure the needed support of party and organization 
funds, he must hew to the line set down by those who 
pay the bills. Once elected, the winner frequently strug- 
gles like a Laocoén with a thousand serpents of in- 
debtedness. 

How much freedom, for example, can a new national 
Administration have that must beg money—from the 
very people it must regulate and govern—in order to 
pay off campaign deficits of millions of dollars? Why 
should patrons attend $100-a-plate dinners to defray the 
costs of a cause that is already won—or even lost? 

We welcome the President's recent appointment of a 
special commission of experts to study campaign 
finances and practices. National and State laws now 
existing are wholly inadequate. They were drafted by 
politicians for politicians in an age that has long since 
died. They are so full of holes that corruption slips 
through them like narcotics through customs. Jungle 
politics, and what amounts almost to the public auction 
of offices, ought to be stamped out. Public servants 
should not have to live and work beholden to the pri- 
vate interests that will pay their bills. 

If a candidate’s freedom and independence can be 
secured only through some sort of government subsidies 
-as many have argued and as various countries have 
decided—this device should at least be studied. If, with- 
out going that far, grants could be made at least for 
broadcasting and travel—two heavy expenses—this 
would help. No effort should be spared, at any rate, in 
the task of restoring to political campaigns a sense of 
dignity, independence and morality. 


Purger Purged 


ERE WILL IT all end, and how much will it cost? 
Moving a corpse a few feet may not be too expen- 
sive. But, if you are to do your job at all well, think of 
the statues you have to topple; the street signs and 
gigantic municipal monuments you must hack away at 
and replace; the atlases, geography books, train, bus 
and plane schedules you have to reprint—to liquidate 
vulgar vestiges of personality cult. Only one man found 
his part of the job easy: Pravda’s linotypist. All he had 
to do was skip 17 strokes, leaving the colophon of issue 
No. 15,794 (October 30) without its dedication to a 
former editor, J. V. Stalin. 

Lord Acton, by a quirk of literary history, is remem- 
bered for only one line: “Power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” Today, by a grim trick of 
history, those words echo over Stalin's mummy in its 
new resting place. 
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SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


@ Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


@ Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
Bachelor of Music 


@ Interdepartmental major in Christian Culture 


@ Graduate School of Sacred Theology for Sisters 
and Laywomen 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
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Box L, Notre Dame, Indiana 


























A Catholic-Protestant Conversation 


Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P., and Claud D. Nelson 


Stransky: Dr. Nelson, would you please 
tell me something about the response of 
non-Catholic Christians to the fact that 
the Catholic Church is going to hold an 
ecumenical council? 

NELson: Well, Father, there was the in- 
evitable first reaction of surprise, a second reaction 
of gratification, and perhaps, in the first few weeks, a 
certain amount of over-optimism, particularly since the 
question of unity and even of union was on the lips of 
so many who spoke about the council. My own re- 
actions were—“well, it’s about time!” And then: “What 
will come of it?” In a word, profound encouragement 
and limited expectations. These reactions have not 
changed substantially. The fact of the council—the fact 
that Pope John feels the need of a council and sees the 
possibility of something constructive from its work— 
remains an event of fundamental importance. 





SrrANsky: What do you mean by “It’s about time”? 


NELson: The discouragement of non-Catholics by what 
was done in the unfinished council of nearly 100 years 
ago has been profound and, of course, prolonged. My 
impression of the First Vatican Council is one of fellow- 
Christians outside being completely ignored. If any- 
thing can be done to lighten that darkness, it is im- 
portant that it be done, particularly since we are in a 
period when Christian unity, not only in a spiritual and 
emotional sense, but in a practical and co-operative 
sense, is certainly more important than it has ever been. 


Srransky: Pope John hopes to lighten that darkness 
you speak about. So often he stresses the necessity of 
bringing the Church up-to-date—of an aggiornamento. 
If the council can clarify some of the doctrines mis- 
understood by non-Catholics, if it can inspire a more 
intensified Christian life among Catholics, and modern- 
ize many of the Church’s external disciplines, I am 
sure the Catholic Church’s image will become clearer 
to our separated brethren. 





This wide-ranging example of good “dialogue” took 
place last summer. Dr. NEtson, a distinguished Protes- 
tant spokesman who has lived for many years in Rome, 
is consultant on religious liberty to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and the National Council 
of Churches of Christ. Fr. Stransxy is an American 
Paulist assigned to the permanent Rome staff of the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity. 
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That, after all, is the best task the Church can per- 
form at this stage of the ecumenical movement. Neither 
the Protestants, the Orthodox—nor, I’m afraid, Roman 
Catholics—are prepared for a “reunion” council, with 
the hope of reaching some general agreement. 

Our council is a domestic affair. Yet, in its prepara- 
tions, the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity is 
trying to help guide the council’s theological and pas- 
toral decisions in such a way as to aid our separated 
brethren to see the Church as the Church believes her- 
self to be. 

Furthermore, the very fact that there will be a 
council shows that the Church is conscious of its many 
imperfections on the human side and is, therefore, con- 
scious of the need for much self-purification. 


NeEtson: I would like to underline one of your com- 
ments and to express deep gratification over another. 
Even those Protestants (and I believe also Eastern 
Orthodox) who are engaged actively in ecumenical or 
unity movements, apart from Rome, are certainly not 
ready to discuss union with Rome. They are not yet 
aware of what they must do to unify themseves, Prot- 
estants with Protestants, Protestants with Orthodox. 

But it seems to me that the Roman Catholic confes- 
sion of humility in the face of our human imperfections 
and of the situation of our divided churches is one of 
the surest and most necessary signs of an ecumenical 
spirit. Its very expression, both by the Pope’s calling of 
the council, as you said, and by statements of other 
persons in positions of responsibility, draws us together 
in a way that an older attitude—one that sometimes has 
seemed to be self-satisfaction, almost arrogance—as- 
suredly did not do. 


It seems to me that the calling of the 
council is not only a factor in the devel- 
opment toward Christian unity, but it 
also gives evidence that the time is ripe 
for some actual advance in that direc- 
= tion. 

I think ‘of all the signs within the Roman Church: the 
fact that two former Popes have either thought of call- 
ing a council or have been urged to do so; I think of 
the creation of the World Council of Churches and 
similar councils of smaller scope over the last fifty 
years; then there is the new surge toward unity within 
Orthodoxy. All this together indicates that the Holy 
Spirit is working among many, many Christians. 
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I wonder to what extent you would connect this 
movement of the Holy Spirit and the widespread move- 
ment toward Christian unity with renewed interest in 


the Bible? 


SrRANSKY: It is always difficult, often presumptuous, 
to trace God’s handwriting in specific historical events. 
Yet, as I read the Holy Office’s Letter on the Ecumen- 
ical Movement (1949), I don’t think it presumptuous 
of the Catholic Church to see the workings of the Holy 
Spirit both in the mood of non-Catholic Christians and 
in Catholic desires and efforts to promote Christian 
unity. 

Christ works through the Holy Spirit, and one can 
hear Christ’s voice and feel the breath of His Spirit in 
the growing and ever firmer conviction that a divided 
Christianity is against Christ’s will and a scandal, and 
that His prayer “that all may be one” is also a com- 
mand for our own prayers and actions. 


Netson: Consider the biblical revival. The Bible, after 
all, is the Book of all us Christians, and by searching 
into God’s mind and will as sovented in the Bible, 
Catholics better understand not only themselves but 
their separated brethren. 

Catholic and non-Catholic biblical scholars are fol- 
lowing more closely and more objectively each other’s 
exegetical work (which, in large part, is itself becoming 
more objective). For example, recent studies on the 
Epistle to the Romans prove to be a fruitful ground 
for discussions with Protestants, for around that epistle, 
as we know, centered much of the Reformation theol- 
ogy of Luther, Calvin and Melancthon. And a develop- 
ing biblical theology—expressing doctrine in biblical 
categories—finds closer rapprochement with Eastern 
theology. 


StRANSKY: Interestingly enough, Cardinal Bea, presi- 
dent of our Secretariat, had his first serious theological 
discussions with non-Catholics in the 1920’s at con- 
gresses of biblical studies, meetings at which scholars 
of various confessions discussed their common Book 
on objective, scientific grounds. 


NELson: Indeed, we do well to bear in mind, with 
for our own reassurance, guidance and salvation. It is 
not simply important in itself, as evidence of our faith— 
for our own reassurance, guidance and salvation. It is 
more than that. Jesus seems to have held it as indis- 
pensable evidence to the non-believer. Only if we are 
united will the world believe that He was sent by the 
Father. 


StraNSky: The division of Christianity certainly makes 
it very difficult for the rest of the world to believe. It 
is a tragedy that we have had to pass through this bitter 
experience of aang in order to prove Christ’s words. 


Netson: The experience of Protestants bears you out. 
It is the missionaries who have been most eloquent and 
most impressive in saying that a divided Christianity 
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cannot bear effective witness among those who have 
never heard of Christ. In fact, most Protestants date 
the concrete beginnings of the modern ecumenical 
movement from the International Missionary Congress 
in 1910 at Edinburgh. At first there was concern only 
for correcting the scandal caused by diverse mission 
methods, but soon Protestant missionaries had to face 
honestly the blunt judgment of Bishop Brent of Edin- 
burgh: the division of the churches is itself the funda- 
mental cause of the scandal. 


STRANSky: From another angle, I would like to para- 
phrase a remark of Bishop Newbigin, General Secre- 
tary of the International Missionary Council. It is not 
surprising to the non-Christian, he said, that Christians 
are concerned with promoting Christian unity; what 
is surprising is that they are content to be divided. 


NEtson: One of the things I am sure many Protestants 
would hope will be encouraged by the council is more 
sustained and intelligent activity on the part of laymen. 
My own experience has been largely through the 
Y.M.C.A. Surely, the work of laymen in the Y.M.C.A., 
which is not necessarily nor exclusively Protestant, indi- 
cates how laymen may be effective in the Christian 
cause, without interfering in any way with ecclesiastical 
prerogatives and responsibilities. 


Srransky: When Pope Pius XII said that 
“the Church is the laity,” I suspected 
many Catholics, including priests, were 
shocked that a Pope could sound so 
“Protestant.” The statement implies that 
the very authority Christ gives to Pope, 
bishop and priest is given that they may act under the 
same title the Pope has assumed for centuries—“servant 
of the servants of God.” And the laymen—the servants 
of God—have a specific role to play in the Church’s 
mission to the world—something far more than supply- 
ing for the lack of priests. 

Just what the layman’s role is, and its consequences 
in modern pastoral practices—well, the council will 
handle that, through the Theological Commission, the 
Commission for the Lay Apostolate and our own Sec- 
retariat. 

But no matter what the council decides, I hope that 
non-Catholics, as well as Catholics, will be patient. It’s 
hard enough to teach a small child to walk without 
stumbling, and :t is much more difficult to teach that 
full-grown giant of a child—the laity—to take his first 
mature steps. Furthermore, many of the laity’s au- 
thorized teachers—bishops and priests—are not yet 
mature enough in this field to guide them. We are still 
in the era of talking about the laity, surely not yet in 
the era of the laity. And it will take a long time, I fear, 
before the whole Church will work out, in practice, 
the layman’s apostolate. 

The council would issue only guiding principles on 
the layman’s role. It will not decree their minute appli- 
cations, for that depends on the varied circumstances 
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of nation, diocese, parish, etc. Even then, conciliar 
decrees require a long time before their implications 
filter into the conscious spiritual life and activity of 
the Church’s members. (Look how long it took for the 
Council of Trent’s decrees on seminary training to 
shape a somewhat uniform practice throughout the 
world! ) 

Yet, this “filtering process” can be hurried along if 
every Catholic—not just the Pope and the bishops who 
will gather in Rome—considers the calling of the coun- 
cil as a summons to the whole Church to commence a 
vast spiritual retreat. As we prepare for it, our prayers 
should be for the enlightened guidance of those who 
will formulate and approve the council’s conclusions, 
and for all the laity, priests, religious and bishops, that 
they may accept these conclusions in faith and love, and 
live them and practice them, in that same faith and 
love. 


NEtson: Is it foreseeable that after the council more 
Catholic laymen will feel competent and confident 
enough to engage in dialogue about religious matters 
with their Protestant neighbors who are willing and 
interested? 


SrrANSky: The Council will try to make the layman 
more conscious of his duty and privilege of witness- 
ing the Catholic faith by word and action. Of course, 
no matter what his competency, the U.S. layman must 
challenge that prevalent and enigmatic commandment 
of the American way of life, namely, that religion is not 
a topic for conversation. Besides, a layman is often 
afraid to talk about his faith because he doesn’t trust 
his own information. Many non-Catholics have been 
referred to me by Catholic laymen; the issues raised in 
those conversations have been so simple that I failed to 
see why the average Catholic could not have answered 
them on his own, in his own language, and in the cir- 
cumstances which provoked the questions originally. 

As for serious dialogue, we have some very com- 
petent laymen. Often the layman can do much better 
than a priest in discussing Christian issues in the edu- 
cational, political, social and economic fields. There he 
earns his daily bread and butter, and, if observant, he 
is quite conscious of their religious implications. 


NELson: My reference to “dialogue” probably put too 
much emphasis on its formal aspects. Of course, I think 
that’s where we are at the present moment. “Dialogue,” 
however, is also the proper word for that natural spon- 
taneous conversation which ought to take place when- 
ever Christian brethren—laymen or priests—have occa- 
sion to discuss common problems, or simply to meet 
and talk with each other. At present, however, in many, 
many cases, the occasion has to be created and even 
made formal before real conversation—any real dia- 
logue, any truly attentive listening and honest speaking 
—can take place between Catholics and Protestants, at 
least in this country. 

There must be a lot of casual, spontaneous conver- 
sation going on which is not recorded or formalized. 
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I’m sure there is. However, I’m also sure that there 
are a good many Protestants who feel it really isn’t 
worth while to talk with a Catholic layman, or perhaps 
even with a local priest, because they don’t feel he is 
free. We feel that he is somehow restricted. 

Sometimes that impression is due to what we read 
in the press, or in an encyclical meant for a certain 
specific situation, but we don’t know which situation, 
and, therefore, read it as a general thing. I think of 
the common understanding of prohibitions for mem- 
bership in the Y.M.C.A. or the Rotary Club, and also 
of the fact that there are areas where Catholics par- 
ticipate in the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and other areas where they do not. 


STRANSKY: Divine Truth is binding, and 
every Catholic, be he pope or layman, 
believes that Christ reveals His Word 
through His Church. In this sense, we are 
all “restricted” in what we believe. A 
Protestant who will talk to a Catholic 
layman or the local priest only if they are allowed to 
speak apart from the authority of the Church—well, he 
doesn’t want to talk to a Catholic, but to a fellow- 
Protestant. 

The authority of the Church is understandably a 
crucial, divisive issue between Roman Catholics and 
others. (Here I may mention that much of this problem 
of “Catholic authority,” at least in America, is not theo- 
logical but philosophical—what is authority and_ its 
relation to human liberty?) 

Your mention of Catholic universal prohibitions is 
ticklish. Christian organizations, such as the Y.M.C.A. 
and the World Student Christian Federation are begin- 
ning to catch an ecumenical spirit to which Catholics 
could subscribe. I say “beginning to catch.” How wide- 
spread this spirit is, how reflected it is in policy and 
action, requires much more honest and common study 
by Catholic and non-Catholic authorities. The question 
for us will be whether or not universal prohibitions 
or approbations for Catholic memberships in such 
organizations are the most prudent and practical, or 
whether these decisions should be left up to local 
hierarchies. 

Even a prohibition does not exclude all cooperation 
or dialogue. Last May at Louvain, I took part in a most 
fruitful discussion between thirty leaders of Pax 
Romana and the World Student Christian Federation 
on the provocative theme: “Technology and Christian 
Faith.” 





NeELson: You refer to certain practical fields—fields in 
which practical understanding and cooperation are nec- 
essary. Certainly we are agreed that conversation in 
such fields is necessary. Would you mention two or 
three of those fields and what specifically one ought to 
hope for from this coming council or within a short 
range of time? 


Srransky: There are abundant opportunities for fruit- 
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ful discussion and action, and they are already within 
reach, if we but open our eyes and catch an authentic 
ecumenical spirit. I think, first of all, of our mission 
lands. Faced with the increasing influence of commu- 
nism and materialism, with the new problems of the 
scientific, economic and national revolutions, Christians 
as such in many African and Asian countries should 
realize their obligation to defend and promote their 
common deposit of truth and goods in the Christian 
patrimony. With all the shared social and _ political 
problems of a Christian minority, Christians can meet 
to discuss advisable ways and means of defending the 
fundamental principles of the natural law and the 
Christian religion and of re-establishing a sound social 
order. 

What providential occasions for common discussion 
and much concrete cooperation are the relations we 
have as Christians with national governments and in- 
ternational organizations (e.g., Unesco, FAO); ques- 
tions of mission schools and the religious orientation 
of public schools; questions of racism, just wages, the 
dignity of marriage and womanhood; problems of over- 
population, urbanization, immigration, alcoholism, etc. 

Then there are the more properly theological issues 
that must be discussed together: Church-State rela- 
tions, religious tolerance, false proselytism, catechetics 
and liturgical worship, mixed marriages, the question 
of a common Bible translation, problems confronting 
the personal and social life of Christian ministers and 
priests, etc. Of course, you can see that most of these 
problems are not confined to the mission lands. 

What can the council do? The 1949 Holy Office Let- 
ter on Ecumenism recommended the lines of action 
I've already mentioned. Such cooperation is implied, 
too, in Pope John’s latest encyclical, Mater et Magistra. 
I doubt whether the council should do anything more 
than reinforce and clarify these general principles. 
Then it will be up to the local churches or international 
organizations to work out the details. 


Netson: We've been speaking of dia- 
logue, and certainly one of the things 
we both hope will be encouraged by the 
council is the mutual respect, confidence, 
trust and tolerance between Catholics 
& and non-Catholics, which is in one sense 
a condition of Christian conversation. 

It seems to me that a very important foundation in 
the field of tolerance was laid by Pope Pius XII when 
—without recognizing the religious pluralism which 
exists, not only within countries but internationally (I 
mean what we call Christian pluralism )—without rec- 
ognizing it ecclesiastically—the Pope indicated to Cath- 
olic statesmen, in Catholic countries, that they must 
respect it as a political fact. 

That statement seems to me to have represented, at 
least in the attitude toward Protestants, a change in 
policy, not in doctrine, which may be very significant. 
I have been encouraged to hear Cardinal Bea say, and 
others not usually thought of as being quite so ecu- 
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menical-minded as the Cardinal, that the council will 
not go back on that change of direction, will not re- 
verse it. 

Would you have further comments in this whole 
field of religious liberty, particularly as to how the ac- 
tivities of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
are affecting and may affect mutual respect and toler- 
ance and, in a civic sense, the protection of religious 
liberty? 


StrRANSky: Yes. The Secretariat itself, as well as its 
members throughout the world, have been receiving 
so many similar questions, that I am convinced that 
Catholic relations with other Christian communities 
cannot be securely founded until a Catholic doctrine 
of tolerance is fully developed. 

A growing school of Catholic theologians is pleading 
for more than a “policy change,” that is, for a deep- 
ening and development of our doctrine. Such a doc- 
trine of tolerance cannot be based on mere social or 
political expedience, or on the intellectual abstraction 
that “error has no right,” but rather on the nature of 
human liberty itself and of divine faith. Of course, we 
cannot foresee how much time the council will spend 
on the question, or what it will decide. 


NELSON: It seems to me that we have to realize—and 
we are beginning to realize quite generally—that tol- 
erance, religious liberty, is something not conceded, 
either by the person who has power, or the person who 
has truth, to one who, in his opinion, does not have 
truth and who obviously does not have power. There is 
a mutuality about Christian tolerance which is essen- 
tial to it. 

In the various fields of which we have been speak- 
ing it seems to me that the creation of the Secretariat 
for Promoting Christian Unity and what it has done so 
far are of tremendous significance. For one thing, it 
has made possible two-way conversation. Indeed, 
without too much hesitation as to who speaks first, 
such conversations are going on between groups as- 
sembled jointly. For example, these conversations are 
being held between the World Council of Churches 
and the Secretariat. The mutuality we've been speak- 
ing of certainly exists in these encounters. This is very 
desirable. 

I can think of nothing more significant likely to come 
out of the Council than the encouragement and de- 
velopment of the Secretariat and the process which it 
typifies. It seems to me to represent a willingness to 
talk on the part of Roman Catholics, which heretofore 
has not been evident, or so officially evident, one might 
say. This is so necessary if we are ever to arrive at a 
practical Christian unity. 


Srransky: All I can say to that is that the Council itself 
will determine if and how the Secretariat should con- 
tinue as a permanent official organ in the Church. But 
even as it stands now, the Secretariat gives witness that 
the Church is taking an official position on the dia- 
logue. We treat our separated brethren more as breth- 
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ren than as “separated”—not as adversaries to be con- 
quered, but as brothers who ask questions that deserve 
an answer. 

The short experience of the Secretariat has already 
shown how the Holy Spirit speaks to us Catholics 
through our separated brethren in many of their 
criticisms of the Church of 1961. As a Catholic, I be- 
lieve that the Roman Catholic Church is the Church 
of Christ. Her structure cannot change. But, as Pope 
John has said, we should try to eliminate as much as 
possible the human obstacles that obstruct the work 
of showing the Church to be what she is. Many non- 
Catholic Christian criticisms, positive and negative, 
that have been received by the Secretariat, have given 
us a clearer insight into what these obstacles are. 
Pope John has asked us Catholics not to rest until 


we have overcome old habits of thought, our old 
prejudices, the use of expressions that are anything but 
courteous. Thus, we are to try to create a climate fa- 
vorable to the reconciliation to which we look forward. 
Thus, too, we must strive to cooperate with the work 
of grace. 

The union of all Christians in the Church of Christ 
will be a work of God’s grace. If and when He will 
work His wonder, I do not know. But this I do know: 
we must begin now, in a very humble and patient 
way, to prepare for His gift. I hope you and all the 
rest of our separated brethren may look on our coun- 
cil as just a step in this preparation. So pray for us. 
I know you will. 


Netson: As you must for us. Fiat Voluntas Dei! 
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“But he would still be alive,” another seventh-grader 
objected. “What good is a dead husband?” 

Time: four years ago. Place: Louisville, Kentucky. 
Situation: two grammar school youngsters trying to get 
Plato’s Crito into focus for themselves and 15 other 
superior students. 

They were members of a pilot group begun with the 
hope that outstanding students could develop their in- 
tellectual powers by reading and discussing the “great 
books.” 

The final session of the experiment, which had started 
nine months earlier, was drawing to a close. A small 
audience, composed mostly of educators, listened with 
rapt attention. Throughout those months the skeptical 
smiles of even the most incredulous in the audience had 
been replaced by nods of conviction that these students, 
and consequently others like them, could read and dis- 
cuss classics which many observers had assumed to be 
out of their mental reach. 

By this time, they had been convinced, too, that super- 
ior pupils would accept such a program with enthusi- 
asm, in spite of such “unpopular” features as its being 
conducted after school hours, having no direct influence 
on grades and being offered without credit. It was 
further evident that these alert young minds had begun 
to value the experience of seeking knowledge. 
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These children were the pioneers of the Junior Great 
Books Program, which has now grown to include over 
five hundred students (with IQ’s of over 125) in Louis- 
ville’s Catholic grammar and high schools. Now, for the 
first time, provision has been made for pupils to begin 
in the fifth grade and continue through high school to 
lay the foundation for a truly liberal education. 

The success of this program is contagious. Parents 
and educators in some forty States and in five foreign 
countries have sought information concerning the meth- 
od itself and the titles of the books used—and at least a 
dozen school systems have announced that similar 
programs are being initiated. 

The Great Books Foundation of Chicago, sponsor of 
the adult Great Books Program, recently informed the 
directors of the Louisville experiment that because they 
are receiving sO many inquiries concerning Junior Great 
Books, they are convinced that their organization must 
encourage the experiment. Furthermore, they feel that 
their offices must promote the Louisville experiment on 
a national scale. 

Such enthusiasm is certainly encouraging. But at the 
same time there is an acute awareness of some sobering 
lessons which have emerged from the past four years of 
“living” Louisville’s Junior Great Books Program. The 
major lesson is the implacable fact that it takes more 
than enthusiasm to make the program fruitful. The basic 
requirement is hard work. 

Actually, a more difficult task than the obvious educa- 
tional one has been that of public relations. This was 
especially so in the earlier stages of the experiment. 
Parents and participants had to be constantly reminded 
of the obligation that a superior student has: to the faith, 
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to society and to himself. They had to be convinced that 
solid intellectual development—the whole purpose of 
the program—could not be obtained by “making it 
easier. 

Moreover, the school population had to be sold on 
another image; that is, they had to come to recognize a 
new type of hero, and, at the same time, learn not to 
destroy such pedestals as those occupied by the school’s 
athletes. The success of the effort was expressed by a 
typical pupil: “The kid in ‘Great Books’ is respected.” 

The majority of parents, teachers and students have 
been most enthusiastic and co-operative. But it took 
some selling. The most convincing selling point was the 
gradual but deliberate intellectual growth which could 
be seen in the participants. This growth manifested 
itself in many ways. They became better students. More 
articulate. More creative in their thinking. More chal- 
lenging in their class work. 

Parents admit that all this additional reading and dis- 
cussion leads to even more reading and discussion at 
home. Indeed, one of the most interesting by-products 
of the sessions is the phenomenon of newly challenged 
parents, forced, in self-defense, to follow the reading 
list. Family discussions are often more heated than 
those of the student groups. 

Teachers have discovered that the participants soon 
increase their range of interests to include current 
events, cultural affairs and vocational opportunities. 

The aim of the Junior Great Books Program is three- 
fold: to encourage superior students to read outstand- 
ing books; freely to discuss the significant ideas found 
in these books; and, finally, to have their ideas chal- 
lenged by other participants and a leader. Thus 
challenged, they must defend and judge the worth of 
their ideas. 

Approximately one hundred books are read during 
the eight-year program. Various disciplines are repre- 
sented: theology, philosophy, politics, science, the fine 
arts and fiction. With these books the students are asked 
to begin a dialogue with some of the best minds our 
civilization has produced. 

Beginners read such works as Peter Pan, Tanglewood 
Tales, The Jungle Books, The Red Badge of Courage 
and Tom Sawyer. While still in grammar school, they 
become acquainted with Ruskin, Lamb, Dickens, Mel- 
ville, Plato and Moliére. The high school list plunges 
these students into selections from the Bible and the 
works of Aristotle, Homer, Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Newman, Aquinas and Dante. 

The discussions are held every two weeks in the pri- 
mary schools and every three weeks in high school. The 
object is to explore some of the basic ideas contained in 
the books. But what is of equal importance is that mem- 
bers of the group are urged to see the merit in formulat- 
ing problems before seeking answers. They are encour- 
aged to exercise their creative powers and begin at an 
early age to test and develop their discursive ability. 

Let it be stressed, however, that the Louisville Pro- 
gram does not consider a Great Books meeting a “bull 
session.” There is no dedication to the proposition that 
one opinion is as good as another. To accept the fact 
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Fifth Grade 


PETER PAN ( Barrie ) 

LITTLE WOMEN—Part I ( Alcott) 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ( Wyss ) 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL ( Dickens) 
TOM SAWYER ( Twain) 

STORY OF JOSEPH (Old Testament ) 
TREASURE ISLAND ( Stevenson ) 

ABE LINCOLN GROws uP (Sandburg ) 
CALL OF THE WILD (London) 

THE JUNGLE BOOK (Kipling) 

FAIRY TALES (Grimm) 
SNOWBOUND-Selections (Whittier ) 
TANGLEWOOD TALES (Hawthorne ) 
MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY (Hale) 
WONDERFUL WORLD OF MATH ( Hogben) 


Sixth Grade 


ROBINSON CRUSOE ( Defoe) 

UP FROM SLAVERY ( Washington ) 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE—Selections 
(Lamb) 

CAPTAINS CouRAGEOUs (Kipling) 

GOSPEL (St. John) 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN (Twain) 

RIP VAN WINKLE, LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW (Irving) 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA ( Verne) 

GREEN PASTURES (Connolly) 

KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ( Ruskin ) 

PARNASSUS ON WHEELS ( Morley) 

KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS ( Malory) 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ( Basic 
Documents ) 

SELECTED POEMS (Frost) 

WONDERFUL WORLD OF Music ( Britten) 


Seventh Grade 
OLIVER Twist ( Dickens) 


THE ANCIENT MARINER (Coleridge) 
APOLOGY, CRITO (Plato) 


JUNIOR GREAT BOOKS PROGRAM 


SELECTIONS FROM AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Poor 
Richard’s Almanac (Franklin) 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE (Crane) 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (St. Luke) 

STORY OF MY LIFE ( Keller) 

SELECTED SHORT STORIES (Poe, O. Henry) 

THE BOURGEOIS GENTLEMAN ( Moliére ) 

MOBY DICK ( Melville ) 

THE CONSTITUTION (Basic Documents ) 

ESSAYS OF ELIA (Lamb) 

SELECTED SPEECHES (Lincoln) 

WONDERFUL WORLD OF ARCHEOLOGY 
(Jessup ) 


MR. BLUE (Connolly ) 
Eighth Grade 


BOOK OF Exopus—Part II (Old Testament ) 

LivEs—Selections (Plutarch ) 

DON QUIXOTE (Cervantes ) 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (Stevenson) 

PYGMALION (Shaw) 

JANE EYRE (Bronté) 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC ( Rostand) 

SHORT STORIES (Cather ) 

ON FRIENDSHIP (Cicero ) 

MONROE DOCTRINE, ROOSEVELT COROLLARY 
(Basic Documents ) 

LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER 
( Crevecoeur ) 

DELLA CASA (Galateo) 

TALE OF Two cities (Dickens ) 

THE AENEID ( Virgil) 

CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE ( Faraday ) 


High School Freshman 


HOW TO READ A BOOK ( Adler) 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA—Book Two 
( Tocqueville ) 

SELECTED TALES ( Poe) 

BOOK OF jos (Old Testament ) 
ETHICS, Book One ( Aristotle ) 

THE opyssEY ( Homer) 

ANTIGONE (Sophocles ) 





pOcTOR FAustus (Marlowe) 
WONDERFUL WORLD OF ENERGY ( Hogben) 


High School Sophomore 


WALDEN POND (Thoreau ) 
FEDERALIST PAPERS (Hamilton, Jay) 
IMITATION OF CHRIsT—Selections (Kempis) 
HISTORY OF PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

( Thucydides ) 
THE SCARLET LETTER (Hawthorne) 
MOTHER AND TEACHER (John XXIII) 
potitics—Book One ( Aristotle ) 
HAMLET (Shakespeare ) 
AREOPAGITICA (Milton) 


High School Junior 


BOOK OF GENEsIs—Chapters I, II, Ill 
(Old Testament ) 
PROLOGUE TO CANTERBURY TALES 
( Chaucer ) 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ( Dostoevsky ) 
REPUBLIC—Books VI, VII (Plato) 
U.N. CHARTER (Basic Documents ) 
MACBETH (Shakespeare ) 
PARADISE LOST ( Milton) 
OEDIPUS THE KING (Sophocles ) 
SELECTED POEMS (Wordsworth ) 


High School Senior 


CONFEssIons—Books I-VIII (St. 
Augustine ) 

INFERNO (Dante) 

ENCYCLICAL ON MARRIAGE (Pius XI) 

MEDEA (Euripides ) 

TREATISE ON LAW (Aquinas ) 

DEATH OF IVAN ILYITCH ( Tolstoy ) 

IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY (Newman) 

KING LEAR (Shakespeare ) 

CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY ( Boethius) 


¢ Most of these titles are available in pa- 
perback editions. 





that truth is often elusive—that it has many facets, that 
it is only acquired with persistence and diligence—is 
not to admit that it has no objective value or that it is 


unattainable. 


The leader’s function is not simply to stimulate dis- 
cussion. He must be a teacher in the full sense of the 
word. His teaching must emerge through the question. 
But he does lead. In that the Junior Great Books Pro- 
gram recognizes objective truth and suggests such an 
exact role for the leader, it is distinct from other great 


books programs. 


There is no doubt in the minds of the directors that 
the leaders are the most important single element upon 


which the success or failure of the entire experiment 
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depends. For this reason, the leaders are chosen with 
care. No amount of formal education or even of teach- 
ing experience can be a guarantee of a good leader. 
In general, he must be a person with a liberal educa- 
tional background. He must have a genuine interest in 
books; and he must be able to stimulate young minds 
without dominating a discussion. As already stressed, 
his basic tool is the question. Practically all of Louis- 
ville’s leaders are selected from the laity. These leaders 
must undergo an intensive six weeks’ training course, 
and they are periodically checked for performance. 
Finally, every effort is made to convince the young 
participants that their belonging to a Junior Great Books 


(Continued on p. 197) 
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(Continued from p. 194) 
group is a privilege and not a right. 

No discussion of the program would be complete 
without recognizing the aid received from the Ford 
Foundation. Three generous grants have made the ex- 
periment possible, and a recent grant of $25,000 will 


include funds for special testing and the preparation of 


printed material. 

The small group of educators who began the Junior 
Great Books Program four years ago feel that they are 
attempting to accomplish but a fraction of the task 
which must be performed if talented Catholic youths 
are to develop their potential. They are convinced, 
however, that we must begin to train our future intel- 
lectual leaders while they are still very young. There is 
no presumption that the program is the all-inclusive 
answer to the job that must be done. 


-—Those Old Shelter Blues —— 


HAT A GREAT MOVIE it would make! We 

\4 could call it The Drone and the Honeybee, 
and it would star Jim Arness as Fred the Unjust 
Aggressor. The biggest scene would be when 
Fred breaks down your door and looms there, 
framed by the nuclear wasteland in the back- 
ground. He’s panting, bloody. His teeth are like 
fangs. Fred is 7 feet tall and carries a club. 

The camera dollies in for a close-up of his evil 
face (screams in the audience). Then, quick 
shot of Wife and Children cowering in the 
corner. The moment is fraught with suspense. 

What will you do now, you old Protagonist, 
you? (Close-up of Protagonist’s face wracked 
with indecision. ) Protagonist reaches for his sub- 
machine gun and, just as he’s about to commit 
the supreme act of Defense of Home and Fam- 
ily, Fred (in a voice like that of Wally Cox) 
says, “Room for one more?”, drops his club 
(actually an economy-size salami), and falls to 
the floor in a posture of supplication. Protagonist 
shoots Fred anyway, and the Whole Family 
breaks into a song written especially for the 
movie: “Undo Others As You Would Have Them 
Undo You.” 

Other tunes from the picture will include 
“Charity Ends At My Windowsill,” “Ramona, 
the Radioactive Ragamuffin,” and “We'll Sit In 
Our Little Hole In The Ground And Let The 
Rest Of The World Go By, Baby”. . . . I don’t 
know who'll write the script for this movie but 
I've suggested Aldous Huxley for the tremen- 
dous job of revising the Sermon on the Mount. 
. . . Who knows? Maybe theyll even use my 
latest book, The Ethics of Ethics, subtitled 
Brother, Go "Way From My Shelter Door. 

Joan Zack 


(Reprinted from the Fordham University 
student publication, Curved Horn.) 
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Hory Cross, Washington 8. w Covington. c  RockHurst COLLEGE, 
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> NEBRASKA 

THE CREIGHTON UNiv., Omaha 31. 
DuCHESNE COLLEGE, Omaha 31. 
COLLEGE OF St. Mary, Omaha 14. 


> NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mr. St. Mary Co..ece, Hooksett. 


Notre DaME CoL.eceE, Manchester. 


RivieR Co..ecE, Nashua. 


St. ANSELM’s COLLEGE, Manchester. 


> NEW JERSEY 

CALDWELL CoLueceE, Caldwell. 

GEORGIAN CourT COLLEGE, 
Lakewood. 

COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, 
Convent. 


St. PeTEer’s COLLEGE, Jersey City 6. 


Seton Hai Univ., South Orange. 


> NEW MEXICO 

COLLEGE OF ST. JOSEPH ON THE 
Rio Granve, Albuquerque. 

St. MicHAEL’s COLLEGE, Sante Fe. 


> NEW YORK 
Canisius CoL.eceE, Buffalo 8. 
DoMINICAN COLLEGE OF BLAUVELT, 
Blauvelt. 
D’Youvit.E Co..ece, Buffalo 1. 
ForpHAM UNniv., New York 58. 
Goop CounsEL COLLEGE, 
White Plains. 
Iona COLLEGE, New Rochelle. 


LapycuirF Co.ece, Highland Falls. 


Le Moyne Co.tece, Syracuse 3. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, Riverdale 71. 


MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE, 
Purchase. 

Marist Co..ece, Poughkeepsie. 

MaryMounT COLLEGE, Tarrytown. 

Mercy COoL.ece, Tarrytown. 

Mo.ioy CATHOLIC COLLEGE, 
Rockville Centre. 

Mr. St. Mary COLLEGE OF 
Newsurcu, Newburgh. 

COLLEGE OF Mount ST. VINCENT, 
New York 71 

NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester 10. 

COLLEGE OF NEw ROCHELLE, 
New Rochelle. 

NraGara Univ., Niagara Univ. P. O. 

Notre DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN 
IsLanpD, Grymes Hill, S. I. 1. 

Rosary Hixx Cou.ece, Buffalo 26. 

St. BERNARDINE OF SIENA COLLEGE, 
Loudonville. 

St. BONAVENTURE UNIV., 
St. Bonaventure. 
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Sr. Francis Couxece, Brooklyn 31. M 
St. JoHN FisHER COLLEGE, 


Rochester 18. M 
St. Jonn’s Univ., Jamaica 32. Cc 
St. JosePH’s CoLLecE, Brooklyn 5. w 
CoLLecE oF St. Rose, Albany 3. ow 
St. THomas AguinaAs COLLEGE, 

Sparkill. w 


> NORTH CAROLINA 
BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE, Belmont. M 


> NORTH DAKOTA 


Mary Co.L.eceE, Bismarck. w 
> OHIO 

Joun Carrot Univ., Cleveland 18. m 
Univ. or Dayton, Dayton 9. Cc 


Mary Manse CoL.ece, Toledo 10. w 
COLLEGE OF MT. St. JOSEPH-ON-THE- 


Onto, Mt. St. Joseph. w 
NotrE DAME COLLEGE, 

Cleveland 21. w 
Our Lapy oF CINCINNATI COLLEGE, 

Cincinnati 6. w 
St. JoHN COLLEGE OF CLEVELAND, 

Cleveland 14. w 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE 


Sprincs, Columbus 19. c 
COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE, 

Steubenville. c 
UrsuLINE CoLuecE, Cleveland 6. w 
Wa tsu COLLeEcE, Canton. c 
XAVIER Univ., Cincinnati 7. M 
> OREGON 
Mary.uurst CoLiece, Marylhurst. w 
Mr. ANGEL Co..ece, Mt. Angel. Cc 
Univ. oF PorTLAND, Portland 3. c 
> PENNSYLVANIA 
CasRINI CoLiecE, Radnor. w 
CHESTNUT HiLt COLLEGE, 

Philadelphia 18. Ww 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 19. e 
GANNON COLLEGE, Erie. M 
Hoty FAMILY COLLEGE, 

Philadelphia 14. w 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata. w 
Kinc’s Cot.ece, Wilkes-Barre. 
La SALLE Co..ece, Philadelphia 41. m 
Marywoop Co.L.eEcE, Scranton 9. w 
MERCyYHURST COLLEGE, Erie. w 
CoLLEGE Misericorp1A, Dallas. Ww 
Mr. Mercy COLLEGE, 


Kd 


Pittsburgh 13. w 
ROsEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont. w 
St. Francis CoLuece, Loretto. c 
ST. ont COLLEGE, 

Philadelphia 31. M 


St. Vincent Cou_ece, Latrobe. 
Univ. oF SCRANTON, Scranton 3. 
Seton Hatt Cou.ece, Greensburg. 
Vitta Maria CoLtece, Erie. 
VILLANOVA Univ., Villanova. 


> RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence 8. 


SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport. 


> SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Marty Co.uece, Yankton. 


> TENNESSEE 

CuRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
Memphis 4. 

StENA COLLEGE, Memphis 17. 


> TEXAS 

INCARNATE WorpD COLLEGE, 
San Antonio 9. 

Mary IMMACULATE COLLEGE, 
Corpus Christi. 

Our Lapy OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
San Antonio 7. 
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SacRED HEART DoMINICAN COLLEGE, 


Houston 21. 
St. Epwarp’s Univ., Austin 1. 
St. Mary’s Univ., San Antonio 1. 
UNIVERSITY OF DALLas, Dallas 21. 
Univ. or St. THomas, Houston 6. 


> VERMONT 

St. MICHAEL’s COLLEGE, 
Winooski Park. 

Trinity CoLuecE, Burlington. 


> WASHINGTON 

Gonzaca Unlv., Spokane 2. 

Hoty Names Co..ece, Spokane 2. 
St. Martin’s Co..ece, Olympia. 
SEATTLE Unlv., Seattle 22. 


> WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING COoL.eEcE, Wheeling. 


> WISCONSIN 
ALVERNO CoLLeEcE, Milwaukee 15. 
CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, 
Milwaukee 7. 
DoMINICAN COLLEGE, Racine. 
EpcEewoop Co..ecE, Madison 5. 
Hoty Famity Co.iece, Manitowoc. 
MARQUETTE Univ., Milwaukee 3. 
Marian COLtecE, Fond du Lac. 
Mr. Mary Co..ece, Milwaukee 10. 
St. NORBERT COLLEGE, 
West De Pere. 
ViTrERBO COLLEGE, La Crosse. 
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Campus Corner 








We should not care to prophesy, but it is possible and 
even highly probable that turbulent days lie ahead for 
both campus leaders and school administrators. The 
gummy problems of “academic freedom,” brought back 
to life again under a new tag of “forum freedom,” may 
soon mess up the tidy composure of our ivy halls. 

You may recall that during an earlier siege of this 
affliction Catholic colleges enjoyed a peculiar immunity. 
While secular schools across the country were seething 
with fever over the treatment accorded this or that 
faculty member because of his ideological orientation, 
Catholic colleges went calmly on their way. With but 
possibly one or two exceptions, their faculties were 
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undefiled by dedicated Reds or bothersome pinks. 
Touching the matter of their ideological commitment 
of the moment (the early 1950's), they were unre- 
servedly anti-Communist. In that context, therefore, the 
academic freedom of Catholic colleges was never in 
jeopardy. 

Catholic colleges, of course, are still stanchly anti- 
Communist. But today, with the proliferation of ideo- 
logical clubs (as distinct from purely political clubs) 
on denominational as well as secular campuses, that 
old immunity is gone. The fragmentation of the aca- 
demic community on all its levels into conservative, 
liberal, anti-Communist and internationalist factions— 
to mention just the more familiar ones—leaves no col- 
lege free from internal frictions. 

The caps likely to set off charges of campus dyna- 
mite are not hard to discover. Just let the leaders of one 
faction capture the college newspaper, or the student 
government, or some key organization, and you have 
the makings of a problem. If they use their strategic 
position to promote a cause, they automatically gen- 
erate opposition. 

Or let a partisan speaker representing one extreme 

viewpoint be scheduled for a student assembly or pub- 
lic lecture at which general attendance is compulsory, 
and protests will be loud and long. Turn any all-col- 
lege occasion—such as a commencement or an alumni 
day—over to the advocates of one viewpoint, and the 
champions of the opposite position will demand equal 
time. 
Some university officials have tried to solve the prob- 
lem by reserving to themselves the right to deny a 
campus rostrum to speakers whom they decide are “too 
ideologically committed.” Two instances of such exclu- 
sion were recently publicized in the New York City 
area. The schools suffered a bad press in both cases. 
On some campuses a ban has been placed on organiza- 
tions that profess to be doctrinaire or controversial. 

Neither of these tactics seems to us to be a wise 
remedy. Surgical treatment on ideas never seems to 
work effectively. Yet we recognize that there are pe- 
culiar cases that cannot be treated with ordinary for- 
mulae. We suggest, therefore, that student organiza- 
tions and their leaders study the responsibilities they 
have in preserving a healthy atmosphere for free dis- 
cussion on the campus. We urge them to plan their 
programs with due concern for the rights of dissenters. 
The only cause worthy of our time and effort, after all, 
is the cause of truth. 

If our colleges and universities cease to be the in- 
cubators of new ideas, if instead they become a shel- 
tered refuge for none but already accepted opinion, it 
would be better that we closed them down. The never- 
ending challenge of the old by the new, of the “ins” by 
the “outs” and of those who have by those who have not 
should start in the classroom, laboratory and lecture 
hall. It is here that we must begin to work out the 
formula that protects freedom of thought and expres- 
sion without jeopardy to the inflexible rights of truth 
and principle. The theory, however, has little meaning 
unless it is carried out in practice. 
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State of the Question 





ON THE VALUES OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS 


In the September 30 issue of America, Robert McCown, S.J., made 


the controversial statement: “. . . 


eliminate interschool competition 


and get back to intramural sports.”” He was challenged with alacrity 
by teachers and professors across the country. Unfortunately, the 
students themselves found not one voice to represent them here. 


To THE Eprror: No doubt “the hypo- 
thetical teacher” with the “frustrating 
experience” in “The Backfield Jungle” 
was our own young scholastic, Robert 
McCown, S.J. This “jungle” is perhaps 
one that he lives in, but one which most 
competent administrators do not allow. 

As a Latin and Greek teacher as well 
as varsity and junior-varsity basketball 
coach for the past eleven years, I can 
vouch for the wisdom of most adminis- 
trators in placing sports in their proper 
place in the hierarchy of values. It is 
true, in Catholic as well as in public 
schools, that some are guilty as charged. 
The majority are not. 

In Fordham Prep last year, over 50 
per cent of the student body of 800 
participated in interscholastic athletic 
competition. In the same school, over 
50 per cent of the graduating class won 
academic scholarships to college. 

Most properly run schools have as 
wide an intramural program as their 
facilities will allow. All who do not com- 
pete in interscholastic competition are 
urged to compete here. Yet this in no 
way should interfere with academic, 
curricular or extracurricular endeavors. 

It looks as though Mr. McCown has 
come in contact only with athletic 
transgressors; otherwise, his conclusions 
would not be so drastic. 

The answer to abuses in sports is not 
abolition of interscholastic sports, but 
rather the curative measures which 
many of our wiser educators in our bet- 
ter academic institutions have been fos- 
tering for years. 

As long as I can remember, term pa- 
pers and tests have been sold to lazy 
students, although only recently did 
such practices reach the ears of idealis- 
tic professors and deans. The solution is 
not to eliminate term papers and tests. 

As many a scientist can see little ad- 
vantage in a truly liberal arts degree, 
so many a young English teacher with 
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an Oxford background cannot see the 
value of interscholastic athletic com- 
petition. 

In the Sept. 24 New York Times 
Magazine, an article by Claude Cole- 
man was entitled, “Needed: Whole 
Men, Not Fractions.” It is pitiable that 
many of our professors and teachers are 
“fractions” and have made it necessary 
for the President of the United States 
to beg them to do something about the 
physical fitness of our youth. 

Joun N. SuLLIvAN 
Fordham Prep 
New York, N.Y. 


To THE Eprtor: “Backfield Jungle” con- 
cludes with five questions. These ques- 
tions would cause a careful reader to 
wonder whether or not the author read 
his own article. 

For instance, is the plan feasible? 
(The substitution of intramurals for 
interschool competition.) The answer 
is No if one considers the author’s next 
four questions. 

1. “Can an enlightened administra- 
tion of an urban high school generate 
interest in such a program?” No, for if 
the hypothetical young teacher of fresh- 
men can't stir his charges who are . . . 
“docile to whatever new orientation he 
wishes to give them,” how can the 
older students be changed? 

2. “Can parents, teachers and alumni 
be convinced”? No, if it is true that 
“almost any expenditure of students’ 
time and school resources which prom- 
ises ‘wins’ for the team has the backing 
of school authorities, and that large 
segments of the alumni and parents 
seem to equate team sucess with school 
prosperity.” 

3. “Could it provide a program suf- 
ficiently broad to accommodate the 
varying degrees of students’ talents, 
etc.”? No. The author has said: “The 
number of teachers on the staff who 





are primarily coaches, and teachers as 
an afterthought, multiplies.” 

4. “In short, do we have leadership 
in high school education equal to the 
task”? Any answer other than Yes to 
this question would be to insult our 
high schools everywhere. 

MartTIN J. WHEALEN, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kan. 


To THE Eprtor: Many thanks for Rob- 
ert McCown’s wonderful article, “The 
Backfield Jungle.” Thousands of teach- 
ers all over the country added their 
hearty “Amen,” no doubt. 

Time, money and effort can be lav- 
ished on sports to provide entertainment 
for the public, while more essential 
things are neglected. 

Money is set aside for athletics while 
the library goes begging. 

Students can spend their money for 
trips to back up the team, but any re- 
quest that they spend 35¢ for a paper- 
back book meets with criticism. 

Coaches can run off reams of football 
plays on the mimeograph machine, but 
teachers are cautioned not to use so 
much material. 

The schedule can be juggled for a 
pep meeting, but any suggestion that 
the Sacrifice of the Mass be inserted 
into the schedule meets with the re- 
sponse that this is not the job of the 
school. 

Pope John asks us to teach young 
people the social doctrine of the 
Church, and to give them the oppor- 
tunity to put it into practice. Three 
hours daily does not seem too demand- 
ing for athletics, but an hour and a 
half a week for the lay apostolate is 
seriously questioned. 

If the same criteria that we apply 
to other activities were applied to ath- 
letics (as we know it today), the latter 
would have been pitched out the win- 
dow long ago. 

(Rev.) M. A. Morret 
Davenport, Iowa 


To THE Eprtor: Many thanks to Robert 
McCown, S.J., for his provocative 
analysis of the high school sports pro- 
gram. It has stirred some lively com- 
ment here, among both faculty members 
and students. 

In general, however, the article has 
left many questions unasked and un- 
answered. Here are just a few: 
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hers as 1. Do interscholastic athletic pro- 
grams in all schools fit the author’s 
lership description? In our school, varsity ath- 
to the letics are not treated as the end of 
Yes to academic life. We have been willing to 
lt our accept a losing season rather than lower 
standards. 
IN, S.J. 2. Would elimination of interscholas- 
tic athletics result in greater time de- 
voted to intellectual pursuits? Most of 
our boys in varsity sports produce better 
r Rob- academic work than their nonparticipat- 
“The ing friends. And it is not likely that 
teach- many physically vigorous youths are 
their going to spend six or seven hours in 
reading and study after seven hours 
e lav- in the classroom. 
nment 3. What sort of intramural program 
ential could replace varsity sports for the 
students desirous of developing their 
while athletic talents? Possibly, we could or- 
ganize intramurals, as many of the small 
2y for private schools do, with equipment and 
ty re- preparation analogous to that of the 
aper- varsity sports. The practice would cost 
more than present programs and would 
otball require much of the rigorous training 
», but involved in varsity sports. 
se so 4. What good debating club or dra- 
matics society in a school does not de- 
for a mand the sacrifice of time and energy 
that from its members? Often the develop- 
erted ment of talent in these areas entails so 
e re- much work that coaches and directors 
f the curtail other activities. 
5. Cannot all the goals suggested in 
oung the article be accomplished within the 
the academic hierarchy of values? 
Dpor- Finally, my intuition as a teacher 
‘hree leads me to believe that the net effect | 
and- of an intelligently organized _inter- i 
id a scholastic sports program contains far | 
te is more of the good than of the harmful. . 
ELRICK JOSEPH, F-.S.C. 
pply Bishop Denis J. O'Connell High School 
ath- : Arlington, Va. 
atter j 
win- To THE Eprror: The fact that you 
would print such an article as “The 
‘TET Backfield Jungle” forces me to re-evalu- 
ate my esteem for your magazine. | 
To think that you might be in agree- 
bert ment with the author’s “hypothetical” 
itive views leads me to believe that you are 
pro- not acquainted with the realities of life. 
om- According to the author, one could 
bers assume that it is intrinsically wrong to 
lead a student away from the need to 
has “read, read, read,” with any extracur- 
un- ricular activity. Take a look at the boy 
who “reads, reads, reads,” and you will 
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see one that is one-sided and awkward 


for life. 


As a former school teacher and 


varsity coach, I hesitate to evaluate 
the amount of chagrin sown by this 
article with respect to all teachers, 
coaches and administrators who read 


it. 


Epwarp F. Gissons, s.J. 


St. Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kan. 


To THE Epitor: A real good thought 
ran through the McCown article. Two 
similar thoughts were introduced into 
my thinking just recently. 


Our assistant pastor asked the local 


Knights of Columbus council to under- 
write the grade school football league. 
“Let all the boys register at K. C. Hall, 
divide them off into teams, and start an 
intramural program on the grade school 
level similar to the little leagues.” 


Then my brother suggested we re- 


move the athletic program from the 
school system and put it into the hands 
of the community. Place it on an open- 
league basis. Allow the boy or girl to 
enter into society as it exists, and not 
in the false society the educators have 
prepared for them. 


Put the athletic program outside 


educational functions and give the 
teachers the opportunity they need. 


Dan CouGHLAN 


Mankato, Minn. 


To THE Epirtor: Attitudes such as those 
expressed in “The Backfield Jungle” 
may be one dominant reason why there 


is 


not a general de-emphasis in high 


school athletics. Those who understand 
the worth of the baby do not want to 
see it thrown away with the bottle—so 
they hold on dearly to baby, bottle, 
cradle and all. This is unfortunate. 


Much more effective would be a pro- 


posed reform retaining those elements 
that do develop a youth. It would not 
take a general revolution in the athletic 
program to put athletics in their proper 
perspective as an extracurricular along- 
side student government, debate, dra- 
matics, journalism, etc. (Athletics will 
have much more fanfare than the other 
programs, but this is beneficial to the 
total school program, if used wisely.) 


THomas GREIF, S.J. 


Alma College 


Los Gatos, Calif. 


(Continued on p. 205) 











Catholic series in education 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION: 

Public and Catholic 

By RAYMOND F. McCOY, Xavier Uni- 
versity. 484 pages, $7.50 

In the first textbook to combine material 
on both Catholic and public schools, 
the author stresses the basic principles 
of sound school administration as well 
as special factors in the Catholic school 
system. Primarily intended for graduate 
courses in Catholic colleges teaching 
School Administration, continuous refer- 
ence is made to special studies in edu- 
cation made by Catholic university 
scholars and the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

By JUSTIN PIKUNAS, Villanova Uni- 
versity; and EUGENE J. ALBRECHT, 
University of Detroit. 386 pages, $6.50 
For undergraduate courses in develop- 
mental psychology, this textbook covers 
the entire life span from prenatal growth 
to senescence. The stress is on the 
continuity of human life: each age level 
is seen in the light of past development 
and as a preparation for successive lev- 
els. Emphasis throughout is on the 
“self” and the development of the “self- 
concept.” 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY: 

An Introduction to American Education 
By EDWARD J. POWER, University 
of Detroit. 415 pages, $6.00 

A survey of the history, philosophy and 
organization of American public and 
private schools. One reviewer has said, 
“I would be very happy if all Catholics 
—religious or lay students in schools of 
education or arts colleges—had this sen- 
sible, thoughtful and comprehensive 
background in education.” 


Of special interest 


MAN AND HIS NATURE: 

A Philosophical Psychology 

By JAMES E. ROYCE, S. J., Seattle 
University. 398 pages, $5.50 

This textbook presents the traditional 
Scholastic philosophy of man or philos- 
ophy of human nature with a view to 
integration with modern scientific psy- 
chology. Designed primarily for first 
courses in philosophy in Catholic col- 
leges, the text develops around three 
pivotal problems: the immateriality of 
the intellect, freedom of choice and the 
nature of the human soul. 


Send for approval copies 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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To THE Eprror: Mr. McCown’s article 
has missed the “moderation in all 
things” which Jesuit education stresses 
so heavily. 

With respect to varsity sports, due 
moderation must be kept in mind. Cer- 
tainly the intellectual comes before the 
physical—since it is on a higher level— 
but we would never think of penalizing 
a superior student by placing him in a 
group far below his intellectual capaci- 
ties, or keep an ace debater off the de- 
bate team because he argues more co- 
gently than the others. Why, then 
penalize the athlete by outlawing var- 
sity competition? 

It is our duty as educators to develop 
al] the talents which God has given our 
students. If abuse does creep in, and a 
boy is allowed to play—despite his low 
marks, or if he receives undue adulation 
from some middle-aged faculty mem- 
bers who see their fleeting youth rein- 
carnated in the local Bob Mathias— 
this does not mean varsity competition 
is evil per se. 

Patrick F. BERGER, S.J. 
Bellarmine House of Studies 
St. Louis, Mo. 





To THE Eprror: Please convey my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Robert McCown, 
S.J., for his excellent article on the dam- 
aging effects of high school athletics. 

I taught for three years at a school 
where the varsity football team had a 
record of 283 wins and 8 losses during 
that period. Therefore, I found myself 
nodding in frequent agreement as I 
read. 
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However, I cannot excuse myself 
from all guilt, for, as a minor member 
of the coaching staff, I too offered in- 
cense before the great god Athletics. 
And this, I believe, is the most discour- 
aging aspect of the problem—that the 
faculty members themselves contribute 
to this false ideal of excellence and man- 
hood. 

Mr. McCown suggests that the solu- 
tion is in the hands of an enlightened 
administration. But I believe that it also 
requires an intelligent faculty, willing 
to see the good in the adaptation to in- 
tramural athletics and to support it 
wholeheartedly. 

Wii K. Stoxz, s.j. 
Alma College 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


To THE Eprror: Without denying the 
courage it demands to take such an 
extreme position, I can hardly agree 
with the author’s attitude. 

Granting that some students put in a 
great deal of time on varsity competi- 
tion and are encouraged to do so by 
their parents and faculties, and grant- 
ing that many of them fail because they 
neglect their scholastic duties, I would 
like to point out that I have observed 
and taught students who, although they 
bore the brunt of many afternoons on 
the practice field, have none the less 
attained scholastic excellence. 

On the other hand, I have seen 
schoolboys with extraordinary intel- 
lectual gifts not only neglect their 
primary duty as students, but become 
eminent “do nothings” in the bargain. 
Taking varsity sports away from the 
kids will certainly not make them study 
and “read, read, read.” 

Furthermore, I don’t believe intra- 
murals are an adequate substitute for 
the enthusiasm and challenge provided 
by varsity competition. And because 
suitable challenges of interscholastic 
sports are not available, the more ag- 
gressive students are very likely to seek 
their challenges in far less healthy pur- 
suits. 

Lastly, to say that intramurals would 
eliminate the participation of just a 
chosen few seems to overlook the fact 
that only a chosen few can represent 
the school on the debating team or in 
the dramatic society. 

SmpnEy A. LANGE, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kan. 
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Three new books 
that reflect modern 
Catholic writing at its best 





GOD’S 

LIVING WORD 

By ALEXANDER JONES 
An introduction to the mind of 
the Bible, simply presented but 
based on the finest insights of 
modern scholarship—and cer- 
tain to increase every reader's 


understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Scripture. $3.95 


THE MYSTERY 
OF GOD’S LOVE 
By DOM GEORGES LEFEBVRE, 0.S.B. 
"In simple language Father Le- 
febvre traces the steps by which 
the soul can achieve that union 
with God for which it thirsts. 
His light touch makes deep spir- 
ituality delightful reading."— 
The Catholic Gazette ~— 


FROM LIMBO 
TO HEAVEN 
By VINCENT WILKIN, SJ. 


A sweeping vision of the Re- 
demption, as it initiates itself 
for the individual in Baptism and 
fulfills itself for the human race 
at the general resurrection. 


$3.00 

At your bookstore 
SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 










BOOKS 





The Search of a Lamed Adam 


WILDERNESS 
By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. 
310p. $4.95 


Subtitled “A Tale of the Civil War,” this 
is a book composed of gossamer and 
steel. Its steel is the strong grasp War- 
ren shows of his narrative material and 
of the shaping of his characters. The 
verbal style, to be sure, is rather on the 
laconic side, but this is admirably 
adapted to the thought processes of the 
main character. The gossamer is the 
wispy symbolism and the central truth 
around which it is woven. 

A young German Jew, fired with 
idealistic remembrances of his father, 
who had died fighting tyranny in his 
native land, leaps to the offer of enlist- 
ment in the Northern forces when re- 
cruiting agents were raising foreign 
units to be transported to the States. He 
could not leap as far as he liked, how- 
ever, for he had one deformed foot; 
however cleverly he tried to conceal it, 
it kept him out of the fighting when he 
had, reached our shores. 

But his landing plunged him immedi- 
ately into another kind of battle. His 
first experience in a land battling to 
vindicate freedom and justice was to 
witness horrible brutality perpetrated on 
some Negroes by gangs of white hooli- 
gans. Befriended by a wealthy Jewish 
merchant who had known his father, 
and feeling a strange sense of oneness 
with the merchant’s son who had been 
killed in the war, he goes south in the 
employ of a sutler. 

The soldiers he services are of all 
kinds—riffraff, drunkards, wenchers, and 
the idealists, the heroes, and plain brave 
men. He wonders if justice and freedom 
(for which he had yearned to fight) are 
the inspiration of their action. If so, 
what part in that noble cause does his 
selling of goods to the troops have? 

The war is not over when the story 
ends, and we are not quite sure just 
what role in life the lamed puzzler will 
play, but it will be a sound role, as the 
very last line in the book rumors: “He 
could try, he thought, to be worthy of 
[the] namelessness ‘of the dead soldiers 
he had come upon], and of what they, 
as men and in their error, had endured.” 

Is it conscious symbolism that has 
named the protagonist Adam and ham- 
pered him with lameness? Warren’s gos- 
samer intent can certainly be read as a 
commentary on fallen man searching for 
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a once-glimpsed and never totally for- 
gotten paradise. If I do not see too 
much in the essentially simple tale, this 
volume marks a distinct deepening in 
Warren’s work, which, beneath its oc- 
casional shock technique, has always 
brooded over the questions: What is jus- 
tice? Where is it to be found among men 
“in their error”? 

Haro.p C. GARDINER 


Magisterial Study 


GOD’S LIVING WORD 
By Alexander Jones. Sheed & Ward. 214p. 
$3.95 


In a recent number of this Review 
(Am. 8/5/61, p. 592) Fr. Bruce Vaw- 
ter remarked that our times demand 
more, not less, popular writing from 
competent Scripture scholars. This book 
will make him happy. It is a modest 
and readable Summa Biblica in which 
the author conveys to us the most im- 
portant insights about the Word of 
God. He acquired them during many 
years of teaching and writing about 
Scripture. 

The subject of the book is divine 





revelation. Fr. Jones sketches its growth 
within Israel, then through the inter- 
testamental period, to its culmination 
in Our Lord. The final chapters show 
how this revelation is mediated to us by 
the Church and the Scriptures. While 
the theme is old, Jones’ treatment of it 
will be a revelation to many a reader. 
For this author writes biblical theology, 
and this subject, seen from a biblical 
perspective, assumes shapes as provok- 
ingly new as they are doctrinally rich. 

Jones writes about the’Word of God 
and explores first the properties which 
the Bible attributes to it. This Word is 
by nature dynamic and operative. Its 
mode of being is uncompromisingly 
Semitic and its constant concern is our 
salvation. The Word has all these qual- 
ities in the last analysis because it is 





“the living Word of the living God. It 
is a thing which grows from within, 
vitally. At no stage of its growth, there- 
fore, can it be justly appreciated. We 
must wait until it has achieved ful] 
stature.” And that takes flesh in Christ, 

The book is chock-full of good 
things: the well-drawn distinction be- 
tween our own and Semitic modes of 
thought, recent developments in gos. 
pel study, Qumran and its possible ties 
with primitive Christianity, a new look 
at the problem of inspiration. But the 
fundamental contribution of the book 
is Jones’ insistence on the living reality 
of the Word of God which _ develops 
organically, becoming ever “more ar- 
ticulate” as if successively created and 
reacting to the various and different sit- 
uations which form the history of sal- 
vation. 

This basic insight a reader must 
have to understand the historical ap- 
proach to the Bible characteristic of our 
age, and Jones conveys it to him magis- 
terially. 

Francis J. McCoot, s,j. 


North-South Views 


CAVALIER AND YANKEE 
By William R. Taylor. Braziller. 384p. 96 


Everybody knows that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was a great success in the North 
and as great an anathema in the South. 
Yet it is a curious fact that the best 
white people in it are Southerners and 
the worst are Yankees. Simon Legree 
came from Vermont. 

Taylor’s book is a kind of literary his- 
tory of Americans’ notions of themselves 
as reflected in pre-Civil-War novels— 
with special emphasis on the Southern 
character. Perhaps the most interesting 
finding turned up is that popular novels 
of the 1820’s and 1830's, written by 
Northerners, showed a distinct bias in 
favor of plantation life and against mon- 
ey-grubbing in the Northern cities. The 
likes of Rhett Butler and Ashley Wilkes 
“were as popular then as now. These two 
personify the Southerner’s faults, more- 
over, since (in the myth, anyhow) he 
was supposed to be either hotheaded or 

vacillating, Hotspur or Hamlet. Better 
than either Yankee or Cavalier, how- 
ever, was the resourceful Westerner, the 
Kaintuck, the natural gentleman, the 
Scotch-Irish yeoman with the soul of a 
Cavalier and the thrift of a Roundhead. 

But to what extent is one justified in 
drawing broad sociological inferences 
from literary fashions? Perhaps Ameri- 

cans’ liking for the rough diamond, from 
Natty Bumppo to Matt Dillon, is just as 
well understood as a perennial hanker- 
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has Christianity emasculated man? 


read the impassioned response to Nietzsche’s 


EMMANUEL MOUNIER’s 
The Spoil of the Violent 


“in listening to Mounier, we are listening to one of the really great men of 


our time, a man who looked evil in the face yet never gave way to despair” 
—Black friars 
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ing of the imagination. After all, Cooper 
was a best-seller in England and Greeks 
love westerns. 

More impressive is the tracing out of 
the hardening of Southern particularism 
in the writings of men like William Gil- 
more Simms. Here is the real tragedy, 
that the fiercely Unionist and Jackson- 
ian Democrat in the 1830’s should be 
forced in the 1860’s into a dilemma 
which had no resolution. The same prin- 
ciples which were so fair in "76 now 
collected bad companions. Fighting for 
freedom now also meant fighting for 
slavery, and this was not as good as 
Bunker Hill. Here is the tragedy still. 














There is still a great deal to be said for 
States’ rights, but most of what is said 
seems to come down to the right to sup- 
press other peoples’ rights, and this is a 
sad end for the Stars and Bars. 

WALKER PERCY 


WATERS OF THE NEW WORLD 
By Jan de Hartog. Atheneum. 276p. $5.95 


The title of this book may suggest the 
mighty rivers or the countless rills and 
streams that make intricate lacework of 
the map of our country. But these wa- 
ters were not the magnet of the author's 
curiosity when he shipped by freighter 
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with his sailboat Rival from Holland 
to Houston, Texas. His dream was a 
leisurely and sentimental journey by 
Intracoastal Waterway from the bayous 
of Texas to the foggy shore of Nan- 
tucket. 

Gliding through the backwaters of 
the shoreline amid the murky mysteries 
of swamp and wreckage and the desola- 
tion of deserted habitations would seem 
a dreary prospect—but not to Jan de 
Hartog, who ran away to sea at the age 
of ten, has never since abandoned his 
love and now lives on a boat instead of 
a house, scorning the security of terra 
firma. 

His adventures and impressions as 
Rival threaded her way among inlets 
and islands of the Gulf Coast and At- 
lantic seaboard are here recorded in a 
series of essays, brief as photographic 
flashes. 

Cities do not lure him; urban delights 
leave him cold. He does tell, however, 
of a trip to Foley’s department store in 
Houston that turned him into a Texan; 
of the “streets of sin” in New Orleans, 
that are now being forced into respecta- 
bility; and of a subway ride in New York 
that displayed the impersonality and 
complete self-absorption of the natives. 

These brief contacts show, on the 
whole, that his concern is not primarily 
with humanity. This he treats with con- 
descension and sometimes with disdain, 
seeing man reduced to a lilliputian be- 
fore the august grandeur of nature or 
stigmatized as a villain for his misuse 
of nature’s gifts. 

But the real charm of these essays lies 
in his supersensitivity to sight and 
sound, his avid interest in “all things 
both great and small,” his sympathy 
and identification with all of creation 
as coming from the hand of God. All 
this stirs his imagination and emotion 
and evokes nostalgic reminiscences of 
his own age of innocence when his 
world was peopled with sprites and 
elves, ghosts and goblins. 

The simplicity and clarity of his style 
glow with a poetic quality quite in keep- 
ing with, to use his own words, “a book 
of songs by a Dutch Nightingale to the 
moon rising over the land of man’s new 
hope.” 

MARGARET KENNY 


SPIRIT LAKE 
By MacKinlay Kantor. World. 957p. $6.95 


In this huge saga of the frontier, cul- 
minating in the actual massacre in Iowa 
at Spirit Lake, the author of Anderson- 
ville again revivifies a dark chapter of 
our past. 

Kantor’s crowded canvas stretches 
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back beyond the redskins and their hap- 
less victims in the winter of 1857. One 
of the many stories within stories is that 
of Robert Didier and his accidental dis- 
covery of a cave in France. Artists who 
left their paintings on the walls of that 
hidden cavern 20,000 years ago, as well 
as the herds of extinct animals the 
drew, haunted Didier until his deat 
with the others of the Spirit Lake col- 
ony. 

Didier is but one of the frontiersmen 
of all sorts and conditions who people 
these pages. Among the others we have 
Didier’s fidus Achates, a gentle wilder- 
ness doctor, Isaac Harriott; Morris 
Markham, trapper, dreaming of Jenny 
Lind; the men, women and children of 
the Spirit Lake cottages, and so on. 
Above all, we have the Indians them- 
selves with their culture, their way of 
life and speech; and these American 
aborigines are as diverse as the incom- 
ing white settlers. 

The colloquial, staccato style in which 
the novel moves does not conceal the 
fact that nothing human is alien to 
Kantor or cloak his art of portraying 
each individual in this mishmash of 
persons, from the dedicated to the hor- 
ribly depraved. 

But Kantor’s art has run amuck. It 
is because of, not in spite of, Kantor’s 
power of evocation of era, landscape, 
character, that the truly unnecessary 
salaciousness here repels and sickens. 
We're told of a pioneer wife, “she had 
never been deeply offended by Big 
Jim’s torrent of obscenity,” but many 
readers will be deeply offended by much 
of the language and many situations in 
Spirit Lake. 

M. Wuitcoms HEss 


THE EDGE OF THE SWORD: Israel’s 
War of Independence, 1947-1949 
By Natanel Lorch. Putnam. 475p. $7.95 


This book fills a great need in the his- 
tory of Israel's military struggle for free- 
dom. The battles and skirmishes that 
took place in the period between Nov. 
29, 1947, the date of the UN General 
Assembly’s vote for the partition of 
Palestine, and July 20, 1949, the date 
of the final armistice between the Jews 
and the Arabs, are here set forth in 
most interesting review. 

The author was an officer in the 
Israeli army after serving for a time in 
the underground forces of the Haganah. 
His first-hand experiences in the Pales- 
tinian campaign, followed by his official 
— in the military command and 
ater in Israel's foreign service, give 
his book the ring of solid reliability. 

The account of the war is divided in- 
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. writing for today’s “most 
written about” generation uses 
his years of experience and con- 
cern (and fun) with young peo- 
ple in fashioning a series of 
books on the basic things of life 
which teenagers (and counselors 
and parents) will accept and read 
with profit and enjoyment... 


LOVE... AND 
LIVE! 


Book Il 
Learn a Little! 


All about the most important 
and basic question of all: Who 
is God? What is Man? What 
is the purpose of his life? All 
these questions and more are 
looked at and answered honest 


Book | 
Yearn a Little! 


Deals with “one of the favorite 
indoor and outdoor sports of 
young people” — dating. Sets 
the reader straight on sex, the 
purposes of dating, manners and 
morals, and a host of interesting 
and related topics. 1.35 


Book Ill 
Burn a Little! 


Climaxing the series is this work 
on sanctity — its absolute im- 
portance and the steps that 
must be taken to achieve it. 
Best of all it talks of sainthood 
— not as something to be 
achieved in a far-off, way-out 
heaven — but to be worked for 
beginning right now. $1.50 
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to “five phases,” after the manner of a 
military campaign. Attention is given 
to the army, navy and air force on both 
sides of the fighting. Reasons for their 
respective successes and failures are 
clearly analyzed and evaluated. High 


as Sayid Taha, nicknamed the “Su- 
danese Tiger,” who held out against 
overwhelming odds. The “Altalena” in- 
cident, which almost proved disastrous 
to the Israeli cause, is studied in its 
proper context. 

Answers are given to many questions 
still existing in the popular mind, such 
as why the overwhelming numbers of 


of “driving the enemy into the sea 
within fifteen days.” Conflicts of inter- 
est, attitudes and emphasis between 
different Arab states kept them apart. 
It is the author’s conviction that “the 
only common political ground of these 


respect is shown the Arab fighters, such | 


Arab forces failed to fulfill their threat | 
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price: $2.50 the box of ten. Send for 
brochure and sample. Sisters of Notre 
Dame, 701 E. Columbia Avenue, Reading 
5, Ohio. 











states was their opposition to Jewish | 
settlement in Palestine.” Examples of | 
confusion are cited from all sectors. One | 
general summarized their weakness by | 
saying: “My men thought more of re- | 
ceiving cigarettes than ammunition.” 
Such disunity was no match for the 
positive determination of Israel to sur- 
vive. 

S. L. A. Marshall, in the book’s fore- 
word, mentions the manner in which 
the new nations of Africa look to Israel 
for advice and help in their main prob- 
lems. Old nations could also do well in 
heeding the lesson which the Palestin- 
ian war teaches, namely, that opposi- 
tion to something—such as communism 
—is not enough when a united effort to 
work for the positive goal of justice and 
rights for all is the real requirement. 

Victor J. DONOVAN 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUMMER 
By Jean-René Huguenin. Trans. by Richard 
Howard. Braziller. 222p. $4 


This slight novel centers about a sum- 
mer vacation on the Brittany coast, 
where Olivier, after two years in mili- 
tary service, has returned to be with 
his mother and two sisters. The empha- 
sis is on the strange relationship be- | 
tween the brother and his younger | 
sister, Anne, who is now engaged to 
marry her brother’s best friend, Pierre. 

Olivier, a tormented soul in the best 
French romantic tradition, aided by the 
frankness of modern youth, subtly in- 
jects his dark and unhealthy influence 
on those around him, confuses Anne, 
drives his older sister, Berthe, and his 
mother to distraction, antagonizes 
Pierre, while succeeding in making him- 








CHILDREN'S RELIGIOUS RECORDS—45 
rpm recordings of Prayers, Command- 
ments, Sacraments, the Mass, the Saints, 
in beautiful, child-orientated story-form. 
Scripts by well-known Sister story-writers, 
narrations by Ann Blyth, Jane Wyatt, 
Janet Lennon, Jo Stafford and Pat O’Brien. 
Write for circular. GREGORIAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA, 2132 Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


GIFT FOR CLERGYMEN—TIdeal for any 
priest, virgin wool Pendleton coat-jacket. 
Small, medium, large—pre-paid $17.95. 
Reinerts, Basemar, Boulder, Colo. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


IRISH CHRISTMAS CARDS—At Christmas 
send magnificent Irish-designed cards with 
greetings in verse. Packed 10 large or 20 
small for only $1.00. Patrician Cards, 73 
St. Declan Road, Marino, Dublin 3, Ire- 


land. 
IRISH CHURCH LINENS—for free cata- 
logue of plain linens, embroidered altar 


linens, and laces, write THOMAS YOUNG 
INC., 42 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 

LINEN CHASUBLES, altar cloths and other 
altar linens, exquisitely hand-embroidered. 
Church linens by the vard including crease- 
resistant alb linen. MARY MOORE, Box 
394-M. Davenport, Iowa. 

RELIGIOUS STATUES—handmade to your 


order. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield 
Road, Westport, Conn. 


a ] 
ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


at reduced prices 


Write for free folder or send $2.20 for 14- 
cord sampler. Special offers to priests. 


CARMELITE MONASTERY 


1740 Newburg Road Louisville 5, Ky. 
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Instead of insisting upon the Freudian 
aspects of this unusual triangle, the 
author is content to insinuate, suggest 
and sketch a few bare facts, while re- 
vealing numerous illuminating aspects 
of childhood backgrounds. 

Since the rugged coast of Brittany 
lends itself to all kinds of fancies, the 
whole summer becomes shrouded in the 
mists of the sea and the pleasures it 
affords those who seek to pass time in 
idleness. Thus, nature and Brittany are 
blended in symbolic manner to bring 
out Olivier’s restlessness and unfruitful 
desires. 

The author has scored a brilliant suc- 
cess and has already won wide acclaim 
from French critics for his good taste, 
charm and maturity in this first novel. 
The language is quite poetic in tone. 
PIERRE COURTINES 


Jewish Wisdom 


BRIDGE TO BROTHERHOOD: 
Judaism’s Dialogue With Christianity. 

By Stuart E. Rosenberg. Abelard-Schuman. 
178p. $3.95 


THE BIBLE IS FOR YOU: Our 
Biblical Heritage Reconsidered. 

By Stuart E. Rosenberg. Longmans, Green. 
179p. $3.75 


Dr. Rosenberg is rabbi of the largest 
Jewish congregation in Canada (Beth 
Tzedec in Toronto). Last March he 
became the first Canadian rabbi to visit 
the Soviet Union. On his return from 
that trip he showed the factual ap- 
proach acquired during years of writ- 
ing a weekly newspaper column. 

In 1957, he recalled, a Soviet agency 
reported to the United Nations that 
there were 450 synagogues in the Soviet 
Union. On his trip he was told the num- 
ber was more like 100. However, he 
found only three synagogues in the city 
of Moscow, and only one each in Kiev 
and Leningrad. In those three huge 
cities the population is ten per cent 
Jewish. Since there are now about three 
million Jews in the whole country, 
Rabbi Rosenberg wanted to know: 
“Where are the other synagogues?” 

In turning his attention to the dia- 
logue with Christianity, the rabbi keeps 
the factual approach but his tone is 
irenic. In Bridge to Brotherhood he 
stresses the relationships between Jew- 
ish and Christian sacred places, seasons 
and ideas. There is frank discussion of 
the rabbi’s role, the concept of the 
Messiah and the “this-worldly” outlook 
of Judaism. 

Discerning readers will find things to 

(Continued on p. 215) 
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An aspect of the medieval Christian art world is 
wonderfully illustrated in... 


MINIATURES of the 
CHRISTMAS STORY 





Book collectors will be delighted. For here is a collection of hand-tipped, richly 
colored, intricately detailed "miniatures" — or manuscript illuminations — dating 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, each depicting a scene of the Christmas 
story. 


Delected from parchment manuscripts in 
several West German libraries, the miniatures 
have been faithfully reproduced by the most 
modern photographic and printing processés, 
and brilliantly colored in ultramarines, reds, 
greens, and golds. 

Carefully selected poems accompany the 
miniatures, $2.75 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 





Wherever good books are sold 
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Sheer The Priory Press @ Dubuque, Iowa a 


Theology in the Catholic College 


Reginald Masterson, O.P., editor 


No other book explores so thoroughly the manifold 
problems encountered in designing theological courses 
for laymen. Written by 12 qualified teachers, these es- 
says discuss: 


THEOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
THE ROLE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION 
THE NATURE OF SACRED THEOLOGY 
THE OBJECTIVE OF COLLEGE THEOLOGY 
AN UNDERGRADUATE THEOLOGY COURSE 
SCRIPTURE AND COLLEGE THEOLOGY 
COLLEGE THEOLOGY AND THE ARTS 
THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PHILOSOPHY AND COLLEGE THEOLOGY 


COLLEGE THEOLOGY AND THE LITURGY 
343 pp. $3.95 


n The Priory Press @ Dubuque, Iowa n 
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Opinion Worth Noting 





REBUILDING TRADITION IN RELIGIOUS ART 


Victoria Donohoe is a gifted American painter whose work has 
been exhibited here and in Italy. Active in American art circles, she 
is a member of the Mediaeval Academy of America, and is art 
critic for the Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times. She tells 


here of journalism’s role in creating, once again, a living religious art. 


HE FUNCTION of the art critic for a 

i Catholic diocesan weekly news- 

paper differs from that of art 
critics in general. In a year and a half of 
writing about art subjects for a Catholic 
newspaper, I have had an opportunity 
to observe many ways in which this 
work does not duplicate that of other 
critics. My discoveries have led me to 
hope that many more Catholic news- 
papers and magazines will use regular 
articles about art. 

A sizable portion of the Catholic art 
critic’s efforts are directed toward pro- 
moting a better understanding of the 
rich Catholic tradition in painting, 
sculpture and architecture. In this, he 
must be a good art historian and pro- 
vide clear photographs as testimony. 

The ‘art critic can focus attention on 
the sculptural and architectural heri- 
tage in other countries by citing and dis- 
cussing examples of brilliant new writ- 
ing on traditional subjects (books like 
The Sculptural Programs of Chartres 
Cathedral: Christ—-Mary—Ecclesia by 
Adolf Katzenellenbogen, to use a spe- 
cialized example). 

In writing about masterpieces of re- 
ligious art in American museums, the 
critic must help the reader to imagine 
the milieu out of which these great 
works came. When the Catholic goes to 
the museum and sees religious art out 
of context, he needs to imagine the kind 
of culture and spirituality that produced 
a particular expression—an expression so 
vital in its time that its life has contin- 
ued through several centuries. Ameri- 
can Catholics can take real pride in 
masterpieces of religious art in their 
midst. If they do, they will soon want to 
know why this artistic heritage goes on 
living, while so much contemporary re- 
ligious art is lifeless—even in its day. 

The annual membership lists of 
American museums disclose proportion- 
ately few Catholic names—an indica- 
tion that our people have not yet dis- 
covered the kind of participation this 
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responsible form of community activity 
offers them. Of the joiners, even the 
well-to-do ones tend cautiously to 
choose the minimum-fee bracket. Most 
Catholics, it seems, do not aspire to be 
influential in this country’s museum 
circles. Some outstanding museum offi- 
cials are among the notable exceptions. 

The Catholic critic’s role is to help 
rebuild a milieu that will express its 
fervor in creating great works of re- 
ligious art. He performs the unique 
function of liaison with all the vital 
sources and repositories of art in his 
area. Such a connection, he hopes, can 





begin to link contemporary art with 
service to the Church. His sphere of in- 
fiuence is distinct from that of the art 
teacher at a Catholic college or the 
independent Catholic artist, whose view- 
points on art have traditional signifi- 
cance and validity. The Catholic news- 
paper critic has a broader scope, and his 
audience reaches to the far corners of 
a diocese. The fact that his opinions are 
carried by the “official organ” helps to 
strengthen their inherent value. People 
begin to realize the Church thinks art is 
important. 

The critic has to create (always in 
constructive terms) an awareness that 
will encourage widespread Catholic at- 
tendance at museum events, rather than 


depend solely on the museum to do the 
publicizing. Most Catholics do not real- 
ize how closely museum directors watch 
to see whether or not certain showings 
are frequented by Catholic groups. 

While the critic is borrowing a pho- 
tograph of a painting from an exhibi- 
tion, he may be surprised to learn the 
concern of the gallery’s director over 
attempts to get a Catholic audience: 
“Teachers never bring classes of Cath- 
olic children to our museum the way 
public schools do to study the city’s 
history. We've tried everything and just 
cannot get them to come. Perhaps the 
difficulty is buses,” said one official. 

Another director who had staged a 
spectacular exhibit of Gothic and ba- 
roque religious art borrowed from twen- 
tv museums, did it with Catholics in 
mind. He explained: “In only one re- 
spect, it failed—I was unable to get 
teachers to send groups of Catholic 
students. I would have gladly arranged 
special talks for them. The high school 
is just down the street. It’s so hard for 
us to understand why Catholics don’t 
value the wealth of their own tradition.” 

The Catholic critic really is the logi- 
cal “official” to receive such complaints. 
Episodes like this are a strong argument 
in favor of having perceptive writing 
about art in the Catholic press. Occa- 
sionally, a teacher will bring an “art 
club” to meet artists at a contemporary 
exhibition—but this seldom happens. 
Optimistically, I can add that at least 
one high school teacher has repeatedly 
taken his boys to galleries, and the re- 
sulting two-way impression has been 
favorable. 

One museum’s publicity director was 
amazed when I requested the photo- 
graph of a Jacob Epstein “Madonna 
and Child” sculpture which they were 
currently exhibiting. “The Catholic 
newspaper is going to use that?” he ex- 
claimed. 

The work was a small preparatory 
maquette for a large work in cast lead 
that is on permanent display at the Holy 
Child Convent in Cavendish Square, 
London—the first image of our Lady 
erected in a public place in England 
since the Reformation. The remarkable 
sculptor happens to be Jewish. Thus 
the critic often has the opportunity to 
make known the Church’s attitude 
about patronage of talented artists. 

One of the most important tasks con- 
fronting the critic is to help the Church 
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AMERICA’S 
JESUIT 
EDUCATION 
SERIES 


spotlights 


Boston College 


Students who give indications of superior achievement 


and ability win places in the Honors Programs at Boston Col- 


lege. Courses are taught by inspiring teachers who adjust 
both the material covered and the rate of progress to chal- 


lenge their students with demanding work. The tutorial 


seminars and _ special counseling are features that make 


Boston College Honors Programs a leader among the uni- 


versities in the United States. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


LAS Arts and Sciences 


AE 
A 
Cc 

D 
DH 
Ed 
E 
FS 
G 
HS 


Adult Education 
Architecture 
Commerce 
Dentistry 
Dental Hygiene 
Education 
Engineering 
Foreign Service 
Graduate School 
Home Study 


ILL Institute of 


Languages and 
Linguistics 


IR Industrial Relations 
J Journalism 

L Law 

MT Medical Technology 
M Medicine 

Mu Music 

N Nursing 

P Pharmacy 
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PT 
RT 
Ss 
Se 
SF 
Sp 
Sy 
T 


E-9 
Physical Therapy 
Radio-TV 
Social Work 
Science 
Sister Formation 
Speech 


Seismology Station 
Theatre 


AROTC Army 
NROTC Navy 
AFROTC Air Force 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill — (Mobile) ..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
CALIFOR 


Loyola rll (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .....ccccccccccccccccccccsces LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PRR IVORY oc wk cicic cc ccccccactceetses LAS-C-Ed-G-Se 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola — (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-A ROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ...........6+.++. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
AS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ........... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-PT-S-Se-Sp-Sy-T-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
>}EW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) ....... LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
AS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


— College {Syracuse) ........seceeecseeees LAS-C-IR 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s College vies 
AS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Sce-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ........ecseeeeees LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University Cotes) 
AS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
Seattle University ........... LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-A ROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. ol 
Georgetown Universit 
LAS-C-D- yFS-G-ILL-L- Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College ..cccccccccccccscosevcecesvsecvcencss Uhm 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ............. LAS-AE-C-D 
DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sc-Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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COLLEGES conducted by the 
Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet 


CALIFORNIA 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE Los Angeles 49 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Medical Technology—Nursing 
Graduate Programs 

Special Program: Adult Education 


B.A. B.M. B.S. M.A. M.M. M.S. in Ed. 


MINNESOTA 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE St. Paul 5 


Arts and Sciences—Library Science 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Nursing—Home Economics—Physical Education 
Special Programs: Area studies 

European Summer Seminar 

Educational Television 


B.A. B.S. B.S. in L.S. 


MISSOURI 
FONTBONNE COLLEGE St. Louis 5 


Arts and Sciences—Dietetics and Home Economics 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

Business and Busi Education 

Speech Correction 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 


B.A., B.M. and B.S. in Medical Technology 





THE COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA Kansas City 13 


Arts and Sciences—Home Economics 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Business Administration—Nursing 

Medical Record Library Science—Physical Education 
Special Programs: Adult Education 

B.A. B.S. 


NEW YORK 
THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE Albany 8 


Arts and Sciences—Economics and Business Education 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

Special Graduate Programs 

Intensive-Teacher-Training in 

Elementary Education; 

Speech Correction and Hearing; 

Teaching Mentally Retarded 


B.A. B.S. B.S. in ED. M.A. M.S. M.S. in ED. 


ALL COLLEGES FULLY ACCREDITED 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS DIRECTORS OF ADMISSION 
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world architecture. It has been said that 
there will never be a great religious art 
in our time until there is first a great re- 
ligious architecture. The importance of 
stressing both past and present accom- 
plishments of the Church in building 
good churches cannot be underesti- 
mated. New churches and related build- 
ings need to be compared with the best 
that is being built, or the result will be 
unworthy. Strangely enough, it is not 
a question of money, as people seem to 
think. It is more a question of whether 
the building is good enough. The unen- 
lightened “good enough” mentality is 
dangerous, and alien to Catholic heri- 
tage in the arts. 

When busy people ask me whether 
painting as a hobby: would be worth- 
while for them, I suggest a craft instead, 
or else the study of art history. It takes 
years to build up a particular skill like 
painting, but one of the most challeng- 
ing hobbies imaginable for a mid-20th- 
century American Catholic would be the 
study of architectural history. Buildings 
are everywhere, and soon one would be- 
gin to see things with a new awareness. 

There is at present very little archi- 
tectural criticism, and this fact is some- 
times lamented. Undistinguished build- 
ings abound. The Catholic press has not 
taken up writing about architecture to 
any extent either, although doing so 
with an educational-critical approach 
and the use of fine photographs could 
be a powerful instrument in helping to 
re-establish the position of leadership 
the Church once held in this field. In- 
formed writers who keep in touch with 
architectural faculties of nearby univer- 
sities could do it. 

The need is for writers to channel an 
awareness of these realistic achieve- 
ments to a larger audience. Too often, 
when asked what he thinks of a certain 
building, an educated person will reply: 
“I never thought about it.” 

The art critic asks people to think 
about painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture and their relevance to human life 
and the worship of God. The problem 
of creating a living religious art requires 
the combined effort of all interested 
members of the Mystical Body. It is 
not the work of a few, but a few can 
begin it, as a few must have set in mo- 
tion every great period of religious en- 
deavor in the past. 

VicTOoRIA DONOHOE 
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Books 
(Continued from p. 211) 


criticize. The rabbi protests too much in 
stressing how democratic Judaism is; 
his views about the death of Christ are 
uestionable; there are some mistakes 
that show he neglected to have a Cath- 
olic friend check the manuscript (e.g.: 
“In the Roman Catholic Church a tab- 
ernacle is placed at the rear of the al- 
tar containing the bread and wine used 
in the Mass...”). 

All things considered, however, one 
may say that this attractively written 
book is welcome, indeed, as a guide to 
a clearer understanding of Judaism. 

Dr. Rosenberg’s other new book 
shows how a modern rabbi uses the 
Hebrew Bible (which is seven books 
shorter than the Old Testament used 
by Catholics). Again he is frank, di- 
rect, generally careful. He draws upon 
a number of Protestant works on the 
Bible, besides making extensive use of 
Martin Buber, Alfred Adler and Erich 
Fromm, but the bibliography lists no 
Catholic works. 

The second half of The Bible Is for 
You looks like a series of reworked ser- 
mons on biblical themes. Many Chris- 
tian congregations will envy such elo- 
quent explanations of the Scriptures. 
How many of our people ever hear 
about the “silent punch-lines,” the 
“endings that are beginnings,” the iron- 
ical puns of the Bible, the meaning of 
biblical symbols, the meaning of 
the names and stories of Adam, Jacob, 
Job, Ruth? Pére Charles and Msgr. 
Knox were masters of this art. 

WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 


THE INCREDIBLE MR. KAVANAGH 
Ry Donald McCormick. Devin-Adair. 205p. 
$5 


Those of us born with the usual number 
of arms and legs can reflect with gain 
on Arthur McMorrough Kavanagh's 
mastery of adversity and triumph over 
affliction. His record is perhaps more 
startling than Helen Keller’s. 

An Irish Protestant landlord who 
raised his tenants’ standard of living, he 
promoted the welfare of Irish Catholics 
and their institutions. Though he openly 
rebuked some Irish priests for their atti- 
tudes, he was responsible for the first 
Catholic chapel of its kind in the New 
Ross Poorhouse. 

But Kavanagh was atypical in more 
ways than these. He started life in 
1831 with stumps instead of arms and 
legs. Statistics for the past century, his 
biographer states, show only 13 similar 
recorded cases. Of these, 12 were still- 
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borh. One died a couple of months after 
birth. Kavanagh’s survival in itself seems 
incredible. 

The country practitioner who delivered 
him advised his mother to make him 
unaware of fear, to give him a sense 
of the Kavanagh heritage and to instill 
a sense of destiny. The mother made 
no concessions to his abnormality, and 
largely because of her spirit Arthur 
acquired enough muscular control of 
the stumps and the hooks fitted on his 
shoulders to write, draw, paint, handle 
a fork, play cards and chess, ride horse- 
back, hunt and shoot, fish and fell trees. 

His proficiency as a linguist and his 
adaptability to circumstance developed 
during his travels. While in Persia with 
his brother and a tutor he recovered 
from a fever in a prince’s harem, where 
he listened sympathetically to the wives. 
When nearly 21, he was left alone in 
India with only 30 shillings. Uncom- 
plainingly he accepted the job require- 
ments of a district agent for the East 
India Company. 

Back in Ireland once again, he began 
to cope with local economic and social 
problems. At once he started slum clear- 
ance by building cottages. He mod- 
ernized farming. To relieve poverty he 
provided employment—by erecting a 
sawmill, establishing a lime kiln and 
by encouraging lace-making. Though 
busy with business matters, he was a 
considerate husband and a devoted 
father of six children. 

From 1868 to 1880 he was unop- 
posed in all elections to Parliament. In 
London he lived on a yacht which he 
sailed up to Westminster Bridge. De- 


: feated for office in 1880 and hurt by 


the defeat, he did not stand again for 
Parliament. But in 1886 he received 
gee as Privy Councillor of Ire- 
land. Three years later he died on 
Christmas morning. 

The biography, based upon careful 


: searching of Kavanagh’s diaries, jour- 


nals and letters, and other sources, 
relates his unique career with sympathy 
but without sentimentality. It is an 
amazing story. 

MARGARET Mary TOOLE 


ORDEAL BY FIRE: CANADA 1910-1945 
By Ralph Allen. Doubleday. 492p. $5.95 


This fifth volume in the Canadian His- 
tory Series edited by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain tells of “the thirty-five tumultuous 
years in which Canada fought two 
world wars abroad, faced social, politi- 
cal and economic upheavals at home, 
and virtually completed the transition 
from a British to a North American na- 
tion.” 
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Available 
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Ascreditation. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
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The account reads agreeably, and 
should, therefore, appeal to the general 
reader whom Mr. Allen has obviously 
kept in mind throughout. Hence, pre- 
sumably, the unaccustomed number of 
pages devoted to rum-runners and prof- 
iteering politicians; and hence also the 
emphatic place allotted to the highlight- 
ing of heroes instead of impersonal drab 
politics. 

But, on the subject of heroes, why 
write such a highly exotic page on the 
Prince of Wales’ trip to India in 1922, 
and say not a word about the 1939 royal 
tour of Canada? That was, after all, an 
event of some significance since it was 
the first by a reigning sovereign, and 
since it became, during the dark, dis- 
tressing years then ahead, an enchanting 
memory of Canada’s last sunlit spring. 

Historians will rejoice that the laurels 
gathered overseas by her sons here have 
been placed where they belong in the 
narrative of Canada. But they will think 
it strange, for example, that the con- 
scription wrangle of 1944, admittedly 
far less serious than that of 1917, should 
receive as full a treatment. They will 
marvel, too, at the contrast between the 
18 pellucid pages devoted to the Post 
Office scandal and the seven very in- 
volved ones on the far more important 
Byng-King constitutional crisis, or the 
insignificant four lines mentioning the 
Statute of Westminster. 

For all its lack of balance and schol- 
arship, Ordeal by Fire will entertain. 
Above all, it is admirably designed to 
shake Canadian apathy toward, and 
American ignorance of, Canadian his- 
tory. Thus it will perform very high 
service indeed. 

Jacques MONET 


WHAT IVAN KNOWS THAT JOHNNY 
DOESN’T 
By Arthur S. Trace Jr. Random House. 
213p. $3.95 


This book contains rhetoric, not exposi- 
tion. Prof. Trace attempts to show that 
American public and parochial schools, 
in addition to lagging behind Soviet 
schools in technological subjects, are 
also frightfully remiss in teaching litera- 
ture, history, foreign languages and 
geography. He bases his conclusions 
upon a comparison of widely used texts 
published by several large U.S. firms 
and the official school books of the 
USSR. He collates several dozen pages 
from each so the reader can draw his 
own conclusions. 

But the criticism is not well-balanced. 
To argue that a stiff text guarantees 
profound learning is not valid. And 
nowhere does the author bother to 
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probe Soviet admissions of poorly 
trained teachers, outmoded methods of 
instruction, or the bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency which has printed many texts 
but often failed to distribute them. Nor 
does he balk at permitting the reader to 
assume that all Soviet youth are ex- 
posed to these impressive books, while 
in reality only 15 per cent actually 

complete the ten-year course. 
However, the rhetorical approach 
does have its merits. Contrary to what 
the publisher indicates on the jacket, 
Prof. Trace is writing primarily about 
American schools, and is arguing that 
in the past 30 years they have with- 
drawn from the Western tradition in 
primary and secondary schooling (which 
today is still at a higher level than 
Soviet education). The question he 
presses is quite admissible. It is evident 
that Ivan is receiving an education to 
fit him for the totalitarian society. But 
is Johnny being formed in the humane 
studies that will enable him to make 

democracy live and advance? 
Interestingly, the remedies that Prof. 
Trace advances—the drastic revision of 
curricula and texts—involve activity in 
an area which, in principle, proponents 

of Federal aid dare not enter. 
Joun Wuitney Evans 


THE GOLDEN YOKE. A Novel of the 
War of the Roses 

By Olive Eckerson. Coward-McCann. 415p. 
$4.95 


Last August some readers of the N. Y. 
Times were puzzled by notices com- 
memorating the death of a Richard 
Plantagenet who died at the battle of 
Bosworth Field on August 26, 1485. 
These notices were part of the effort of 
the Friends of the White Boar, a group 
dedicated to the rehabilitation of the 
reputation of King Richard III. His 
heraldic device was a white boar, and 
he is undoubtedly the most maligned 
of the English kings. 

If the Friends of the White Boar 
had a book-of-the-month club, this his- 
torical novel would easily qualify as a 
first choice, for it absolves Richard of 
all the heinous crimes which tradition 
has imputed to him. 

The traditional picture of Richard III 
is derived from Shakespeare’s historical 
play about him, and Shakespeare’s inter- 
pretation was based on Thomas More’s 
biography of Richard. More’s biogra- 
phy, in turn, was based on information 
supplied him by his early patron, Car- 
dinal Morton, who had been one of 
Richard’s victims. The picture of Rich- 
ard III which emerges from these 
sources is of a deformed, misshapen devil 
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who betrayed one brother, Edward, and 
murdered his other brother, Clarence, 
and his own nephews, the legitimate 
heirs to a throne which he stole. 

According to Miss Eckerson’s fictional 
re-creation, Richard was faithful to his 
brother’s trust and guiltless of Clarence’s 
death. The murder of the young princes 
in the Tower she interprets as part of a 
plot against Richard himself. 

This interpretation is entirely the 
author’s and unsubstantiated by detailed 
historical reconstruction. She takes a 
few suggestions from Paul Kendall's ex- 
citing and scholarly biography, but her 
explanation of the death of the princes, 
as well as many other details, is entire- 
ly her own. The result is a picture of a 
resourceful, dedicated individual, who 
looks upon the responsibilities of the 
crown as a golden yoke, and who is be- 
trayed by the times as well as by the 
greed of others. 

As in her earlier historical novel, My 
Lord Essex, the author writes straight- 
forwardly and honestly. As a result, 
there are many readers who will look 
upon her interpretations as obviousl 
correct. This is unfortunate. Those wy f 
ers who are already familiar with the 
orthodox interpretations of the events 
of the reign of Richard III will be fas- 
cinated if not convinced. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
Conscience of an Era. 

By Frances Winwar. Random House. 34I1p. 
$6 


Even today, to the best-informed and 
most impartial critics, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau remains a puzzle. They find 
it difficult to reconcile his blatant decla- 
rations of virtue with the errors of his 
private life, and his repeated appeals 
te his conscience with the too-obvious 
weaknesses of his moral code. To many, 
such as Maritain, and in this country, 
Babbit, Rousseau has been anathema, 
the source of most of the evils of our 
present civilization. To others, such as 
Schinz, he was the first enunciator of 
the rights of man, of his freedom from 
oppression, of his dignity. 

In this well-documented, highly read- 
able, entertaining biography, Miss Win- 
war presents a Rousseau not very differ- 
ent from the picture he wanted the 
world to have of him. That means, of 
course, that she follows mainly the Con- 
fessions and the Correspondance, with 
occasional references to more or less 
autobiographical novels such as La 
Nouvelle Héloise. 

By the same method, she also sees 
the society around Rousseau through his 
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CANTERBURY | 
SCHOOL 


New Milford, Connecticut 


founded in 1915, has always maintained 
the highest standards of scholarship, dis- 


cipline and personnel. It is firmly estab- | | 


lished as one of the leading college 
preparatory schools of New England. Its 
location is excellent; its plant and facili- | 
ties modern and complete. The course of 
studies covers the requirements for admis- 
sion to all colleges, universities and 
scientific schools, and its graduates have 
been notably successful in college work. 
Courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics and 
Apologetics are taught by our resident 
chaplain. These, together with the perma- 
nent effect of the religious life of the 
School, give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life in the modern 
world. 

The school is conducted by Catholic 
laymen, under the patronage of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Hartford. Ad- | 


dress: | 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


Headmaster 
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offers a liberal educa- 
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Degrees: 
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University of State of New York 
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Catholic University of America 


conducted by 
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own eyes, and in the same manner 
judges, at least implicitly, his enemies, 
real or fancied, and his grievances. Only 
in the celebrated dispute with David 
Hume does she give a voice to the de- 


| fense. Diderot, Mme. d’Epinay, Grimm, 





Reviewers 
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Voltaire are not granted the measure of 
credit for mitigating circumstances to 
which, I believe, they were entitled. 
Yet, what would be a serious failing 
in a purely scholarly work becomes a 
perfectly legitimate position in a biog- 




















































raphy whose main purpose is to present 
a personality in the most lively, effective 
way. The Rousseau who emerges from 
these pages is, indeed, true, if not com- 
plete. 

Researchers have uncovered many 
errors, or omissions, in Rousseau’s ac- 
count of his life. His vaunted sincerity, 
either through natural distortion of his 
memory, or perhaps through willful 
concealment, has often been found 
wanting. Miss Winwar is not unaware 
of the rectifications that cold records 
often inflict on the Confessions (e.g., the 
story of Rousseau’s baptism at Turin). 
But her attitude is that of the indulgent 
historian rather than that of the severe 
judge. 

Following the usual tendency of 
biographers, she seeks the picturesque 
and the romantic in Rousseau’s life 
rather than the solid texture of his 
thought and his real contribution to the 
history of ideas. Thus she devotes more 
space than appears necessary to some 
unsavory episodes of his sexual life. In 
this book, these take not an undue im- 
portance (since many of them did 
affect Rousseau’s life and thought) but 
an undue number of pages. 

The documentation is generally 
sound, based on a well-chosen bibliogra- 
phy given at the end of the volume. 
It is, therefore, the more surprising to 
see several inaccuracies. To specify but 
one, in chapter 13 Miss Winwar con- 
fuses the First and Second Discourses. 
She places Rousseau’s conversion and 
changes in his attire, as well as 
Voltaire’s famous letter, after the 
Discours sur les Sciences. Both, in fact, 
occurred after the Discours sur 
['Inégalité. 

But the inaccuracies are only minor 
flaws in a book superbly written, sensi- 
tive, serious but not heavy, understand- 
ing but not subservient. It takes its 
proper place in the series of great 
biographies authored by Miss Winwar. 

FERNAND VIAL 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA: 
A Social and Cultural History 

By John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 595p. $15 


New forms of architecture make their 
appearance all over the country; it’s safe 
to say that architecture is transforming 
the face of America and will continue to 
do so. But architecture also is a medium 
through which the average man be- 
comes familiar with modern art and 
thought; it has produced a new visual 
perception. 

In view of this enormous impact of 
architecture on the life of our society 
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Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
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National Catholic Education Association. 
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Fully accredited 
DEGREES: A.B., B.S., B.S.C. 


Major Fields of Study 
in 
Art, Music 
Education, English, Foreign Languages, History 
Philosophy, Political Science, Sociology 
Mathematics 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
Acc ting, Busi Administration 
Economics, Industrial Management 
Pre-professional Programs 





in 
Basic Engineering 
Dentistry, Medical Technology, Medicine 
Law 
ROTC 


Coeducational in all Departments 
On-Campus residence for men and women 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 











WASHINGTON, D.C. 






DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 






Four-year Liberal Arts College for Women 
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SETON HALL 


-_N I VE RS i eee 


COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES OFFERED IN: 
The College of Arts and Sciences 
Ww The School of Law 
The School of Education 
The School of Nursing 


The School of Business Administration 
The College of Medicine and Dentistry 


Courses on the Undergraduate and Graduate Level 


The Division of General Studies makes available its facilities to those 
who seek specialized or general education without necessarily matricu- 
lating in a degree program. 


For Further Information or Catalog, Write Director of Admissions 


Seton Hall University Seton Hall School of Law Seton Hall University 
South Orange, N. J 40 Clinton Street 151 Ellison Street 

Newark, N. J. Paterson, N. J. 
Seton Hall 


Seton Hall College 


University College of Medicine and Dentistry 
31 Clinton Street Medical Center 
Newark, N J Jersey City, N. J 























GEORGETOWN 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


GARRETT PARK, MARYLAND 
Founded in 1789 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG MEN, Grades 7-12 


Georgetown Preparatory School, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, is located in the suburban villa 
section of the nation’s capital. Only students who are deemed capable of continuing their education 
through college are accepted. 

The school is characterized by small classes and individual attention to each student. A special 
advanced curriculum is offered to exceptionally talented students which includes college-level work 
in mathematics, science, Latin and English. 

Recreational and athletic facilities are extensive: nine-hole golf course, ten tennis courts, playing 
fields and a new field house with three basketball courts and an indoor swimming pool. Coaching 
is available in all sports. 





For Information 
Address Director of Admissions 
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and on each individual's reaction to the 

world around him, it is only natural that 
the American Institute of Architects, on 
the occasion of its centennial celebra- 
tion, conceived the plan to have a schol- 
arly treatise published on American 
architecture. The book under review 
is the result. 

It certainly is scholarly but, fortunate- 
ly, its style and angle of presentation 
make it appealing to the general pub- 
lic—as a matter of fact—to everyone in- 
terested in what we like to call Ameri- 
can studies. 

The authors, both from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, have 
obviously complemented each other 
well: the senior author is the dean of 
the Humanities and Social Sciences, the 
junior author a professor of architecture. 
The wide education of the one and the 
technical knowledge of the other have, 
in a most felicitous fusion of talent and 
scholarship, created a superb work. The 
subtitle gives the broad frame within 
which the history of American archi- 
tecture has been treated—as part and 
parcel of the social setting and the cul- 
ture of the country in its historical 
phases and its —— regional sections. 

An introductory chapter develops the 
nature of architecture. It speaks of the 
demands of commodity, solidity and 
esthetic satisfaction each building must 
meet in order to be perfect. It refers to 
the environmental conditions, to the 
dependence of architecture on the ma- 
terial available and the technological 
possibilities. It turns our attention to 
the meaning of space and mass. It in- 
troduces the concept of functionalism, 
which will play an ever-increasing role 
in the history of architecture, and makes 
it clear from the outset that relatedness 
to function alone is not sufficient, that 
a work of architecture has also to con- 
vey delight to those who see and use it. 

Then follow five parts devoted to the 
historical development of American 
architecture. It is interesting and com- 
forting to see how, despite all its cul- 
ture-borrowing, a genuine American 

architecture has existed through all 
these phases and that today again one 
can observe that the conditions of this 
century are about to produce an Ameri- 
can style emerging from the manifold 
foreign influences. 

One may regret that there are not 
enough illustrations. There are 48 pages 
of them, but so many references to spe- 
cific buildings are made that the reader 
is sometimes at a loss in not finding 
them visually presented. A_bibliogra- 
phy, copious notes and five indexes pro- 
vide ample orientation and guidance. 
Rvupo.LreH E. Morris 
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COLLEGE OF 


St. Joseph 
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St. Joseph’s Place, N. W. 
) ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


liberal arts College 
State and Regional Accreditation 


Courses of Study: English, Dramatics, 
Fine Arts, Languages, Philosophy, 
) Physical Sciences, Social Science. 


Professional Arts: 
Business Administration and 
Education. 
Pre-Professional: Pre-Dental, 
Pre-Law, Pre-Medical. 
Medical Technology 
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College of 


St. Francis 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





A Liberal Arts College for 
women, Catholic in aim— 


Franciscan in spirit 


e Is fully accredited. 


© Offers majors in sixteen 


departments. 
@ Grants Bachelor of Arts, 


Bachelor of Science, and 


Bachelor of Music degrees. 


For information write to: 
Director of Admissions 
COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Correspondence 


(Continued from p. 172) 


are aware that Mr. Burch is a member of 
the group opposed to the group of which 
Fr. Zimmerman is a member. 

There is, of course, no objection to hav- 
ing a book reviewed by a vigorous op- 
ponent of that book’s author, but I think 
it is only fair that the reader be informed 
that such is the case. 

Joun J. DELANEY 
Editor 
Hanover House 
Division of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Hardly AWOL 


Epitor: Let us never, never forget that the 
great American Catholic university which 
engaged the services of Dean Manion ( Of 
Many Things, 10/28) has seen fit not to 
publicly disavow the past association with 
Dean Manion. 

If Dean Manion is not intolerable to this 
bastion of American Catholicism, perhaps 
it would befit an editor of your publication 
to take a second look at his position on the 
gentleman in question. 

Dennis B. Fotey Jr. 
Syracuse, New York 


Eprror: Who is “the Dean?” Now that the 
Notre Dame football team seems to be 
straightened out, I was pleased to see you 
attempt to straighten out the problems of 
who is “Dean” of their law school (Am. 
10/28). This was a step in the right direc- 
tion and long overdue. 

I’m tired of people asking me (Notre 
Dame Law School, 58) about Dean Man- 
ion as if he were synonymous with Notre 
Dame. They seem surprised to learn that 
Mr. Clarence Manion is no longer the Dean 
of the Law School. 

I'm sure that the present Dean 
(O’Meara) would not want to be confused 
with the former Dean (Manion), or vice 
versa. I could hardly blame either of them 
for objecting to such an incongruous 
merger of identities. 

PaTRICK J. TOOMEY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Equal Spite 


Eprror: I disagree with National Review 
generally over its esteem of laissez-faire 
economics, and specifically over the flip- 
pancy of the original editorial about the 
encyclical (although Buckley later dis- 
claimed any intention of deliberate imperti- 
nence), but I also believe that anybody 
who would, if possible, annihilate that 
magazine for these reasons is unnecessarily 
spiteful. 
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SAINT JOHN’S 
UNIVERSITY 


Collegeville, Minn. 
Conducted by the 


Benedictine Fathers 
of St. John's Abbey 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. Ma- 
jors offered in Liberal Arts . . . Art 

. Business and Economics . . . 
Music .. . Sociology . . . Science... 
Teaching .. . Theology. Pre-Professional 
courses. 


School of Divinity under the auspices 
of St. John's Abbey and the Diocese 
of St. Cloud. 


For complete information 
write to Registrar 








COLLEGE 
OF SAINT 
ELIZABETH 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


Founded in 1899 
by the 
Sisters of Charity 


LIBERAL ARTS 

SCIENCES 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-MEDICINE 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 




















Villa Cabrini Academy 


High School 


Resident and Day Students 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
COMMERCIAL & 
GENERAL COURSES 
Music, Dramatics, Forensics, 
Speech, Sports. 


Accredited by the University of California 
7500 Glenoaks Blvd., Burbank, California 
Phone: CHase 7-7205, CHase 7-5140 








LOYOLA 


UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS 








PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


School of Social Work 
Institute of Social and Industrial 


Summer Sessions 
Home Study Department 


For information call or write DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


Lewis Towers, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Whitehall 4-0800 





College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business Administration 
University College 

School of Nursing 


School of Law 
Stritch School of Medicine 
School of Dentistry 


Relations 











SAINT MARY'S ACADEMY 


Four-Year High School 
conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
for Resident and Day Students 


© Accredited by North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges 


© Commissioned by the State of Indiana 


For full information write the registrar, 


SAINT MARY'S ACADEMY 
Twyckenham Park, Miami Road, South Bend 14, Indiana 
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I don’t think America’s attitude towards 
the National Review is one whit different 
from that of a pastor whom I know who has 
forbidden his parishioners to sell or solicit 
Commonweal within the church and school 
precincts because the magazine is “liberal.” 

J. L. Ecan 
Miami, Fla. 


Esoteric Doctrines 


Eprtor: It is a bit disheartening, albeit not 
unexpected, that some of the Catholic re- 
action to Pope John XXIII’s timely encycli- 
cal Christianity and Social Progress should 
be so unkind in spirit and tone. 

It would appear that much of this criti- 
cism emanates from the same group of peo- 
ple who are fond of attacking AMErica 
magazine as “left-wing propaganda” when 
America takes a stand on contemporary 
social problems. They are quick to brand 
as “radical” positions and attitudes espoused 
by the Church as far back as 1891, when 
the dynamic Pope Leo XIII issued his revo- 
lutionary encyclical On the Condition of the 
Working Classes. 

In truth, it is these people who are the 
radicals. Rather than work for the Christian 
reconstruction of society, as the modern 
Popes have called for, they seem most will- 
ing to tear down much of the social progress 
that has been made in this century: social- 
welfare legislation, labor laws, progressive 
taxation, foreign aid, etc. 

Some even appear to be shocked by some 
of the things they find in Pope John’s ency- 
clical, when, as Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
(editor of the Boston Pilot) has noted, 
“they should have known the direction of 
the social philosophy expounded officially 
by the Church.” For Christianity and 
Social Progress, Msgr. Lally continues, 
“whatever else it has done, has followed the 
line long since set by the pontiffs since the 
days of Leo.” 

I am confident that the Catholic critics of 
the extreme Right, to whom I refer, repre- 
sent but a tiny minority in the Catholic 
body. Nevertheless, their political and social 
views should not be dismissed lightly. Any 
weakness, however small, is a proper cause 
for concern. In assessing the roots of their 
dilemma, one feels that they deserve more 
sympathy than censure. I would guess that 
much of the fault lies in the fact that the 
Christian social philosophy has not been 
adequately taught in our schools and uni- 
versities. Too often it has been relegated to 
schools of a special character, such as Cath- 
olic schools of industrial relations, whereas 
it deserves, as Pope John has observed, its 
proper place in the curriculum of Catholic 
schools of all kinds. 

My own interest in the papal social en- 
cyclicals can be traced to my recent under- 
graduate days at Boston College. I will al- 
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ways be indebted to my university for hav- 
ing initiated this interest. Yet, even at Bos- 
ton College, one of the most progressive 
universities in the country, Christian social 
philosophy was not, I feel, given proper 
stress. It had no permanent position in the 
curriculum as a course in itself. Instead, I 
had to pick up fragmentary pieces of infor- 
mation here and there in some of my history 
courses. 

I shall always remember with a mixture 
of mild amusement and concern one inci- 
dent that took place in a history class during 
my sophomore year. Professor McNally 
read a portion of Pope Leo’s On the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes, and then asked 
the class to identify the authority. Con- 
fidently, one student immediately answered: 
“Karl Marx.” Other answers were equally 
absurd. I must confess that, if I recall cor- 
rectly, I would have imagined the quotation 
to have come from one of the Fabian 
Socialists in Britain. 

The moral to this little incident would 
seem to be that Catholics must be educated 
to the Church’s position on the social ques- 
tion. If society is to be Christianized, it 
must be brought about by Catholics who 
know the Church’s teachings and are will- 
ing to put those teachings into action. 

But knowledge precedes action, and un- 
til such time as more Catholics are properly 
informed, no strong, unified and effective 
action may be expected. In this regard, I am 
grateful that AMERICA continues ever more 
vigorously to educate its readers in the 
Catholic position. In time, the early howls 
of protest from the rabid Right will have 
dissipated into a feeble murmur as more 
and more Catholics avail themselves of the 
rich truths contained in papal writings. 

As one Catholic editorial writer, alluding 
to the liberal positions espoused by Pope 
John, has observed, this latest encyclical is 
not a doctrinal “strait jacket,” and there is 
plenty of room for the true, moderate con- 
servative. The fact remains, however, that 
Pope John, in following his predecessors, 
has taken, to paraphrase Fr. John F. Cro- 
nin, S.S., a decided stand in favor of the 
liberal position on economic and _ social 
questions in the classic debate between con- 
servatives and liberals. The spirit o: the en- 
cyclical is constructive, humanistic and 
deeply Christian. If its liberality and pro- 
gressiveness irk that contemporary Ameri- 
can phenomenon misnamed “conservative,” 
this is regrettable. 

Josepu T. Quirk 
Boston, Mass. 


Frying Pan to Fire 


Eprror: In Correspondence (9/23), Joseph 
F. Quilter adds his voice to the many who 
are urging that the unpleasant Federal-aid- 
to-private-schools controversy can be re- 
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Religious 
Sisters of Mercy 


fully accredited 
colleges for women 


conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


college misericordia dallas, pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Nursing, Secre- 
tarial Science. 


college of saint mary omaha, nebraska 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Technology, Med- 
ical Record Science, Nursing. 


mercy college detroit, michigan 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Record Library 
Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupational 
Therapy, Radiological T: zhnology. 


mount saint agnes college baltimore, maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Medical Technology, Psychology. 


our lady of cincinnati cincinnati, ohio 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Technology. 


saint xavier college chicago, illinois 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Laboratory Technology, Nursing. 


salve regina college newport, rhode island 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Nursing. 


mount aloysius junior college cresson, pennsylvania 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical 
and General Secretarial, Merchandising, Occupational 
Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 


For further information concerning individual colleges 
write to: Director of Admissions 




















SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET & 


For further information concerning the membership and works 
of the Congregation write to any of the following addresses: 


GENERALATE 
ST. LOUIS 31, MISSOURI: 2307 SOUTH LINDBERGH BOULEVARD 


PROVINCIALATES, JUNIORATES, AND NOVITIATES 
ST. LOUIS 11, MISSOURI: 6400 MINNESOTA AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 16, MINNESOTA: 1890 RANDOLPH AVENUE 
LATHAM, NEW YORK: 90 OVERLOOK AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIFORNIA: 11999 CHALON ROAD 


VICE-PROVINCIALATE 
HONOLULU 17, HAWAII: 712 NORTH SCHOOL STREET 


NOVITIATE 
KYOTO, JAPAN: 110 NAKAGAWARA MACHI 











ALVERNIA COLLEGE 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


in beautiful Berks County, midway between the State’s cap- 


ital city, Harrisburg, and metropolitan Philadelphia. A 
Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Conducted by the Bernardine Sisters of the Third Order of 


St. Francis. Resident and day students. For catalogue write: 














The Registrar, Alvernia College, Reading, Pa. 











SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


conduct 


NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 

REGINA HIGH SCHOOL 

NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College 


All accredited by 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 











solved quickly if Congress will only “pez- 
mit a deduction for tuition in nonpublic 
schools in income-tax computations.” 

I strongly believe that this so-called 
“solution” is grossly discriminatory and as 
phony as the proverbial three-dollar bill, 
For instance: 

Mr. Smith, an executive in the 80-per- 
cent bracket, has one son who attends an 
exclusive Eastern preparatory school where 
the tuition is $2,500 per year. Under Mr, 
Quilter’s plan, Mr. Smith would enjoy an 
annual Federal subsidy of $2,000. 

Mr. Jones, on the other hand, is a factory 
worker earning $5,000 per year. Since he 
has a wife and six children, he obviously 
has no Federal income-tax liability. All six 
of Mr. Jones’ children are enrolled in paro- 
chial schools; tuition totals $480 annually. 
Mr. Jones’ subsidy under the proposed 
plan? Exactly zero. 

The most significant feature of Mr. Quil- 
ter’s plan is that it would give the maximum 
in Federal aid to those who need it the 
least and would utterly ignore those chil- 
dren most desperately in need of education- 
al assistance. 

It may be true that his plan would “bury 
the religious issue,” but it would replace it 
with a gross form of economic discrimina- 
tion. 

ALBERT C, MALMSTEN 
Trenton, Mich. 


Red Warning Rewrapped 


Eprror: The last sentence of “New Com- 
munist Front” in Current Comment (9/30) 
reads: “A word of warning to those con- 
cerned ought to be sufficient.” I considered 
myself warned. But I had no warning that 
another kind of attack might be made. 

On Oct. 20, the San Francisco Post Office 
sent one of its employees to my house to 
deliver a package of alleged anti-Commu- 
nist material. It was stamped “Rewrapped 
at Post Office,” and if any gullible employee 
browsed through it while rewrapping it, it 
is possible he left off feeling uneasy about 
the U.S. Government. 

The package contained a number of 
secular magazines and a Catholic news- 
paper, all carefully marked so I could easily 
find material proving the point the sender 
made in his mimeographed letter: “Mis- 
guided and desperate men in Washington 
will do their utmost to abolish Congression- 
al elections in the United States, and smoth- 
er us all in a world scheme of government.” 

The sender, “Vice President in Charge of 
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Organization,” proclaimed that he and his 
fellows intend to raise “unshirted hell” 
within these next few months to protect all 
of us from “misguided and desperate” peo- 
le. 

The letter states that he and his fellow 
“patriots” now have more than 200 radio 
station outlets. “New stations are joining 
our network every week. Conservative clubs 
... are in process of formation all over 
America. The parade back to American 
sanity is on its way... .” 

Endorsers’ names were listed according 
to State; 39 States were listed. An interest- 
ing thing was the number of Irish names I 
found—good names like O’Connor and 
Murphy and O’Brien, Malone and Brophy 
and Murray. It left one wondering. 

(Mrs.) ALICE OGLE 
San Francisco, Calif. 





T usED to be that better than one 
Hollywood film in ten was a western. 
Since the cavalry, the lawmen, the set- 
tlers, the Indians, the rustlers and other 
denizens of the frontier have taken to 
riding the TV channels, however, the 
supply of big-screen sagebrush epics has 
thinned to a trickle. 

Television westerns, unfortunately, 
tend to be pretty standard “shoot-em- 
ups” totally lacking in such qualities as 
scope, significance and a sense of his- 
tory, which can be present in the genre 
at its best. It would seem, therefore, that 
an occasional good theatre-size western 
would fill a demand and have an assured 
future. 


A THUNDER OF DRUMS (MGM), 
though it has its faults, may fill this bill. 
It is “the story of a hard- bitten cavalry 
captain (Richard Boone) at an Apache 
territory outpost who undertakes to edu- 
cate a white-gloved lieutenant (George 
Hamilton), fresh out of West Point and 
socially prominent Eastern military cir- 
cles, in the grim techniques of survival 
in Indian warfare. 

The script (by James Warner Bellah) 
goes in for rather pretentious dialogue 
that sometimes staggers under the extra 
load of meaning it tries to carry. And 
the directorial pace set by Joseph New- 
man is inordinately slow. Besides, the 
young hero’s rather dubious amatory in- 
volvement with a colleague's fiancée 
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Sisters of Charity 


Share the Heritage 
of 


Venerable Elizabeth Seton 


as 


Teachers 


Nurses 
Social Workers 


Missionaries 


MOUNT SAINT VINCENT-ON-HUDSON 


New York 71, New York 








Postulant, novice and professed sister serve 
the Church as daughters of Mother Seton. 








yo ciscan Sting 


OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP 


e live according to the Rule of the Third Order 
of St. Francis 

teach in high schools and elementary schools 
nurse the sick in hospitals, and homes for the 
aged 

dedicate their lives to missionary works among 
the Colored, Indians and other nationalities 


For information write: 


Rev. Mother General 
201 Brotherton Lane @ St. Louis 35, Missouri 











@ over 700 counties in the U.S. 
without a resident priest! 


for free pamphlet and information 


WRITE Director of Vocations 
TRINITY MISSIONS — Box 30A 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


Trinity Missionary 
| EPPPPOTierrrrrrT TritTTrriii errr Bsc cccsdersececcsesces Oo Priest 


(CD Trinity Missionary 
BIN So osc csi bs cbceesbasdendsuhesbammscvaneesdeonencnes DUR avelsiicniecstteas's Brother 


MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 
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Sisters of St. Francis 
Philadelphia Foundation 


Founded 1854 




























"The love of Christ urges us." The 
Sisters of St. Francis of Glen Riddle 
serve God and their neighbor in— 


Hospitals 

Homes and Orphanages 
Schools 

Catechetical Centers 


Eastern Novitiate 
Reverend Mother General 
Our Lady of Angels 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Western Novitiate 
Mother Provincial 
0858 S. W. Palatine Hill Road 
Portland |, Ore. 











Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative con- 
gregation devoted to the sublime service 
of perpetual adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In this congregation there is 
a wholesome alternation of prayer and 
work. The Divine Office (Roman Brevi- 
ary) is recited in choir at intervals 
throughout the day. Our Holy Rule (final 
papal approbation in 1950) is such that 
the normal American girl has no difh- 
culty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in spending their life for the 
glorification of the Blessed Sacrament, 
for the sanctification of the priesthood, 
and for the propagation of the faith may 
apply for further information to one of 
the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 


Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Bivd., Austin 3, Texas 
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SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC OF BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


Academy of ur Lady of Blessed Sacrament 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Day High School for Girls 


Academic with Commercial Electives 


Catalog on Request 
Telephone: AXminster 4-6133, -5310 



































Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


90 miles north of New York City on the New 
York Central R. R. 

Conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ire- 
land. Chartered by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. Member of the National 
Defense Cadet Corps (Honor Rating). 

Spiritual development of the individual in an 
environment of intellectual, physical and social 
vigor. 

All modern, fireproof residences, classrooms 
and gymnasium. Ample facilities for sports on 
a nine-hundred-acre estate. 

For information, address the registrar. 
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(Luana Patten) would make more sense 
in a contemporary setting than it does 
on the western frontier. 

Nevertheless, the film does convey a 
realistic, unglamorized feeling for “its 
particular period and locale, and it gen- 
erates a steadily mounting suspense. At 


| least its romantic subplot turns on valid 
| human motivation and is resolved with- 


out recourse to the “happy fade-out” 


| cliché. [L of D: A-IIT] 


THE COMANCHER(OS (20th Century- 
Fox) has larger physical dimension than 
A Thunder of Drums, a cast of “bigger” 
names (John Wayne, Stuart Whitman, 
Ina Balin, et al.) and probably cost a 


| lot more money. In addition, it is based 
| on a novel of the same name, by Paul I. 
Wellman, which can lay claim to at least 


a modicum of distinction and historical 
perspective. Yet the picture turns out to 
be a depressingly routine “shoot-em-up” 
which, except for its length and hand- 
some, de luxe color scenery, might just 


| as well be a TV episode. 


The story concerns a Texas Ranger 


| (Wayne) who poses as an outlaw in or- 


der to ferret out a gang of renegades 
who have prospered exceedingly by sell- 


| ing guns to the Comanches. There is a 


romantic subplot involving a New Or- 
leans gambler (Whitman) and the met- 
tlesome daughter (Miss Balin) of the 
chief renegade (Nehemiah Persoff). All 
these people, however, have the pecul- 
iar lifelessness and moral ambivalence 
common to characters intended to be 


| larger than life. 


Furthermore, the picture lacks ele- 


| mentary coherence and _plausibility— 
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not to mention more esoteric virtues 
such as a feeling for frontier lore or a 
sense of history in the making. It seems, 
instead, to have been aimed at the least 
common denominator of action fans, 
who are presumably content if enough 
acrobatic stunt men bite the dust from 
time to time. [L of D: not yet rated] 


GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY (Buena Vista). 
I am considerably more of a fan of 
Walt Disney’s series of live-action films, 
begun in 1950, than I ever was of his 
cartoon features, displays of cinematic 
virtuosity though they were. Disney 
has taken a diverse assortment of chil- 
dren’s classics and put them on the 
screen with an almost unerring instinct 
for transmitting their storybook quality 
and universal appeal to a mid-20th- 
century audience. He has turned the 
trick again with this account, based on 
a 1912 book, which in turn was based 
on the fact of a quite remarkable Skye 
terrier in 1850 Edinburgh. 

Bobby kept a faithful 14-year vigil at 
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the grave of his dead master and in the 
process made friends with the whole 
city. He becomes the central figure in an 
engagingly bizarre court case such as 
the rugged individualists who inhabit 
the British Isles seem to become em- 
broiled in frequently. 

The picture is charming and cute but, 
nevertheless, it projects the texture of 
life without sentimentality and with sur- 
prising willingness to face up to the 
grim realities of 19th-century slum life. 
Its only drawback is the Scottish ac- 
cents, which youngsters may find diffi- 
cult to understand. [L of D: A-I and 
special recommendation] 

Morra WALSH 





There is this difference between heretics 
and bad Catholics. Heretics believe 
what is false. But bad Catholics, while 
they believe what is true, do not live 
according to what they believe (St. 
Augustine, on the Gospel for the 25th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 


NE FEELS a double interior reaction 

as he reads these unadorned 

words of the learned fourth-century 

bishop of North Africa. How plainly and 

factually St. Augustine speaks! Then: 

how little matters have changed in 16 
centuries! 

We notice that Augustine does not 
here speak of heretics as being bad or 
wicked (mali). It was evident to him, as 
it is at last becoming evident to us 
Catholics today, that a man who is un- 
orthodox in his beliefs will very fre- 
quently be most orthodox in his char- 
acter. 

It is curious that born Catholics— 
and is this especially true of the Irish?— 
have found it so difficult to believe in 
the religious sincerity of Protestants. 
Undoubtedly some of this pure preju- 
dice traces back, however vaguely, to 
the cruel nativist bigotry which Catho- 
lic immigrants to our country did most 
certainly experience in the last genera- 
tion and before. Yet there really has 
existed among us a kind of incredulity 
that anyone in his right mind could pos- 
sibly doubt that himself, the Pope, was 
the long and short of it, that priests and 
nuns are the grandest people on earth, 
and, above all, that the Blessed Mother 
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The Community, Sisters of Saint 
Mary of Oregon, is placed under 
the patronage of the glorious apos- 
tle St. Francis Xavier, and is conse- 
crated to the honor of Mary, 
Mother of God, and cherishes a 
special devotion to the Most Pre- 
cious Blood of Jesus. 

Its special work and end is the sal- 
vation of others. Besides teachers, 
convent housekeepers, sacristans, 
nurses, seamstresses and clerical 
workers are needed. Each applicant 
is trained according to the field 
she is interested in. 


In 1927 the Community received 
the approbation of the Holy See, 
and it is recognized as a Pontifical 
Congregation. 

Come and get acquainted with us 
and our way of living a dedicated 
life by living in our aspirancy dur- 
ing your four years of high school. 
After entrance, 6 to 12 months’ 
postulancy, 2 years’ novitiate and 
3 to 6 years’ temporary vows or 
juniorate are required. 





Beaverton, Oregon 
SISTERS OF SAINT MARY OF OREGON, INC. 


MOTHERHOUSE, JUNIORATE, NOVITIATE, POSTULANCY, AND ASPIRANCY. 











Maryknoll Fathers 


Legal title: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 


PURPOSE: Maryknoll was established in 1911 by the American 
Hierarchy for the purpose of training young Americans for 
the missions. 


MISSIONS: Today Maryknollers, Priests and Brothers, are 
laboring for souls in Africa, Korea, Japan, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Philippines, Central and South America. 


SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York 
Maryknoll Junior Seminary, Mountain View, California 
Venard College, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
Maryknoll Junior Seminary, Chesterfield, Missouri 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
For further information write: 


Vocation Director / Maryknoll, New York 
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Conventual Franciscans of 
Immaculate Conception Province 


Father Abraham asked for three hundred thousand recruits a hundred years 
ago. Father Considine sent out a call for forty thousand in 1946. This year 
the Conventual Franciscans of Immaculate Conception Province hope that 
their trumpet doesn’t give out an uncertain note because they are looking 
for young men who will arm themselves for battle. 


Write: 


Todt Hill Road 
Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Vocation Director 
St. Francis Seminary 
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MARY’S OWN ORDER WANTS YOU! 


| THE 
CARMELITE 
FATHERS 


“As parish priests, preachers, confessors, 
teachers, chaplains, pastors, foreign 
missionaries, in all priestly activities, 
you will carry Mary’s message. to 
the world 

“You will follow in the footsteps of 
Carmel’s great. Saints . St. Simon 
Stock, St. John of the Cross 

St. Theresa of Avila, St. Theresa the 
Little Flower, St. Albert 

“Students admitted after Grammar 
School, during or after High School 
or College. Special Courses for 
Belated Vocations. 





Girard, Pa. or Island Creek, Mass. 
Home and Foreign Missions 
PRIESTS BROTHERS 


® Boys accepted ready for high school. 
® DELAYED VOCATIONS: Special courses for 
those in high school or beyond. 


check one: 
D Priest 
0 Brother 
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of God should not do whatever came 
into her sweet head to do, whether for 
Bernadette at Lourdes or Lucy at Fa- 
tima or for bedfast and wandering old 
Mrs. McCafferty down the street. 

Meanwhile, a sufficient number of us 
were paying insufficient attention to the 
unlovely antics, political, social and 
moral, of certain of those who heartily 
believed all the religious truths that we 
ourselves believed. We have been very 
proud of our Catholic faith, so much so 
that we have been largely unable to 
observe that some who do not share it 
are demonstrably more Christian, are 
plainly better, finer men and women, 
than not a few who do share it. 

It must be evident to any half-ob- 
servant person that the most ominous 
danger for any group or movement is 
not that which assails it from the out- 
side. The East, in the crucial struggle of 
our day, is enormously strong, but not 
nearly so strong as the West is weak. 
Mr. K. and company are terribly deter- 
mined people, but not nearly so deter- 
mined as others and company are uncer- 
tain and undecided. A Russian today 
seems very fond of Russia, but not near- 
ly so fond as a number of Americans, 
bent on their own comfort and shame- 
less in their whey-faced cowardice, are 
indifferent to the pride and honor and 
true well-being of America. 

So the real menace to all that Catholi- 
cism is and, in the most generous sense, 
hopes to accomplish is those mali Cath- 
olici (“bad Catholics”) whom Augustine 
spotted so many centuries ago. One 
thinks of the majority of fine non-Catho- 
lics who in their lives never have occa- 
sion to speak to a priest or (better) to 
get to know a nun. All that they know 
about Catholicism is what they read in 
the press and see in the Catholic family 
next door. 

The kindly and sensible Protestant 
would be the first to concede that what 
one reads in papers and magazines is 
not always comparable, in strict verity, 
to the Gospel. But is there any denying 
what the good Protestant, shocked and 
repelled, sees with his own eyes, hears 
with his own ears, and perhaps suffers 
in his own daily life? 

Exaggeration never serves any honest 
purpose, and it is always easy to exag- 
gerate. As it happens, the kind of Catho- 
lic who reads lines like these is the very 
one who least deserves strictures like 
these. But he has eyes in his head, too. 
He knows well that the sentiments here 
expressed are not simple dyspepsia. He 
recognizes how he must intervene, with 
prudence and integrity, between the 
good heretic and the bad Catholic. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1843 — 1961 


Conducted by the Jesuits 


* 
DEGREES: M.S., A.B., B.S. 


Master of Science in Chemistry 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Business Administration, History, English, 


Social Science and Education 
Honors Program Available in All .Courses 


NROTC — AFROTC 


Bulletin of Information on Request 


Entrance by Examination 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 















For Every CATHOLIC READER of This Magazine: 


Now...you and your family can participate in a Catholic ot Elon \ 
program that will enrich your faith... bring Christ Gee se07/ Member of the French 


x ! y Academy, and author of 
more meaningfully into your daily life THIS IS THE MASS, 


THE BOOK OF MARY, 
MONSIEUR VINCENT, 
JESUS AND HIS TIMES. 


“A new means of conveying 
religious culture today 
...one which should bring 
Catholics much spiritual joy.” | 
L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 


i “‘An auspicious feat in 
Catholic publishing...a 





Can You Answer These Questions 


About Your Catholic Faith ? 


AN you discuss your faith confidently with non-Catholics? Are you sure 
C of the right answers to your children’s questions about God—the 
Church? Are you endangering their belief in God by your lack of knowledge 
of your Catholic faith? The questions on this page are typical of many 
hundreds that Catholics are commonly asked, and to which all Catholics 


should know the answers. 


Were the angels created, or did they 
always exist? « Who is the devil? Why 
does God allow the devil to exist— 
hold power over you? * Why can the 
priest forgive sins? * How did Mass 
begin? Who said the First Mass? * Why 
is the Pope infallible? * What is a mira- 
cle? What makes it so? « Can a person 
other than a priest give the Sacra- 
ments? If so, under what conditions 
or circumstances? ¢ What is grace? 
What are the necessary conditions for 
receiving it? « What was Christ's first 
miracle? « What was written on the 
Cross when Jesus died? « Who first 
discovered Jesus had risen from the 
dead? ¢ What is the true story of the 
origin of Santa Claus? « Is Adam’s 
“rib” symbolic...or fact? ¢ Is the 
story of Eve and the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden a myth? « Why is 
Adam's original sin the cause of all 
human suffering and evil? * What is 
the meaning of water, mixed with wine 
at Mass? 


Here’s how you may own “The Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism” 
(and at great savings). Two volumes are 
published and sent to you every month. 
These volumes, if purchased individually, 
sell for $3.50 per volume. However, by sub- 
scribing as a member family to “The Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism”, 
you pay the special subscription price of 
only $2.50 per volume for those you keep, 
plus shipping. You are under no obligation 
to continue, unless you wish, or to accept 
a minimum number of volumes; you may 
stop anytime. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL EXAMINATION 


Discover for yourself the unprecedented 
range of knowledge and information ‘that 
“The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism” puts into the hands of the 
Catholic family, the Catholic library, and 
the Catholic school. The coupon at the 
right will bring you the first two 
volumes on a 10-day free trial ex- 
amination, along with a brochure 
describing the entire series. If you 
are not convinced of the impor- 
tance of this set to your family, 
return the first two volumes and 
you pay nothing, owe nothing. 
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BIBLE! 


HAWTHORN BOOKS 


Dept. A-1111-61, 70 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.11,N.Y. 


Please send me the first two volumes of The Twen- 


eae 


tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism on 10- 

day free trial, along with a free brochure describing 
entire series. If at the end of 10 days I am not convinced these [| ~ 
books are important to my family’s spiritual life, I can return. 5 — 
them and owe nothing, pay nothing. Otherwise I need remit not } | 
the.individual retail price of $3.50 per volume but only $2.50 for 
each, plus shipping. As a member family, I understand that I'll | © 
be sent two new volumes every month at the same member family 
price; I can discontinue anytime; I am under no obligation to | : 
accept a minimum number of volumes. 


Otherwise you need remit, not the 
regular price of $3.50 per volume, 
but only $2.50 per volume as a 
member family of the program. But 
now, send for your first two volumes 
for a 10-day free trial examination. 
Mail coupon today. 


Until now there was no one published 
source in which an individual Catholic could 
find the answers to his questions about the 
beliefs, practices and history-of the Church. 
But today, at long last, the full span of 
Catholic knowledge has been gathered into 
one great treasury of faith and inspiration 
—“The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism.” 

Nothing like it has been published before. 
In clear, inspiring, authoritative volumes, - 
you find EVERYTHING A CATHOLIC 
SHOULD KNOW about his faith. And to 
every reader who is intellectually alert— 
and who likes good books for their own 
sake—these clear and forceful volumes 
offer hours of fascinating reading. They are 
a treasure that every Catholic home should 
provide for all the family over the years. 





MAIL THIS NO-RISK 
COUPON TODAY 

Send for the first two volumes 
“What Is The Bible?” and “What 
Is Faith?” on a 10-day free trial 
examination. No obligation 
whatsoever. 
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